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YOUNG FRIEND WISHES A POSITION 


« as housekeeper or companion to an invalid or old person. 
Address A. 28, Office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


ANTED.—A COMPETENT MOTHER’S 

helper, to share in the care of three small children, and 
light domestic duties. Address 8S. W. ELKINTON, 921 Clinton 
street Pafledelphie. 


w4? N TE D _—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
primary teacher ; teacher of languages ; male teacher of 
sciences. Abington Friends’ School. Apply to LOUIS B. AM- 
BLER, 1500 Race street, Philad’a, or CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


ANTED.—A SITUATION BY A MIDDLE- 
aged, single man, as a companion, or to have care of an 
invalid in the country, at the seashore, or live with a small fam- 
ily to drive and take them to meeting, etc. Address J., care of 
Friends’ Book — 1500 Race S8t., Philad’a. 
TANTED. —POSI TION AS - HOUSEKEEPER 
for widower. Country preferred. No objection to chil- 
d'en. References exchanged. Address A. 29, Office INTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL. 


*,* For Table of Contents, Advertising Rates, etc., see page 











(CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


———- MERION FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.—— 





JREBECCA C. THA TCHER, Orders Solicited. 


PURCHASING AGENT, 
3222 Woodland Avenue, West Oe: Pa. 


The Mie 


KEN TU ‘CTY AVENUE, NEAR THE BEACH, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Patronage of Friends solicited. Special attention to the com- 
fort of guests. 
ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, Frepricter. 


The Pidiee st, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
JAMES HOOD. 





WwW TANTED.—BY A FRIEND A POSITION 


as companion toa lady. Address A. 27, Office INTELLI- 


GENCER AND JOURNAL. 

15 ()' ALLEGHENY AVE.—AN ELEGANT. 
»” modern stone house, furnished, to rent to emall 
adult family ; rent in board. Reference exchanged. For the 

summer season or year ; ten minutes from Broad and Market, or 

12th and Market; a very nice and convenient place to live. A 

large yard and beautiful cumpuntings. 


Business Women’ s Restaurant 
1034 Race Street, Philad’a. 


Yearly Meeting guests welcomed. A room for transient 


boarders is available. 
MISS M. C. THOMPSON, 


Formerly with Women’s Christian Association. 


Milh NErY. = rizzie J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house). 


/ ARTIN ACADEMY, 
A Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 
Wholesome moral surroundings. Prepares for any college or 
for business The Principal will take a few boys into his own 
family, where they will receive careful home training. For 
catalogue and particulars address, 
J. HENRY PAINTER, Principal, 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


The Revere, 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CLOSE TO THE BEACH. THOROUGHLY 


NOW OPEN. 
HEATED. 
JAMES . MOORE, Prepricter. 


Hotel Wiltshir e, 


VIRGINIA AVENUE, NEAR OCEAN, ATLANTIC CITY. 


A new winter house, heated by steam and open grates. 
Large bay-window rooms, giving fine view of the ocean. Home 


comforts. 
Dd. Ww + CARESS. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of its contents gives special weight to each 
advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


ee IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, . 4 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers,. . . ioe 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS May BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 
WE DO NOT “STOP’’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time ; 734 cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcks, DRaFts, or 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERs; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by meil will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4g-Draw 
checks arid money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


Porm : FaITH AND WILL, 
CONFERENCE CLass AT 15TH AND Roce Sesame, 
PERSONAL INFLUENCE OF THE TEACHER, 
THe PRESENT CONDITION OF PALESTINE, 
SCRIPTURE LEssons, 1892.—No. 16, . 
Notes on the Lesson, 
EDITORIAL : 
The Distinctive Friend, 
ManTus, DEATHS, . 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Total Abstinence, . 
Young People’s Meeting at ‘Highland, 
From Marietta Meeting, 
LIQUOR AT THE WORLD'S Fair, 
THE GENEVA AWARD, 
NEws OF FRIENDS, 
Grores Fox's CoTTaGE, . 
EDUCATIONAL, 
LITERARY NOTES, 
FREEDMEN’s SCHOOLS IN NORTH CAROLINA, 
PortTry : Eventide ; Living or Dead, 
FEMALE PHYSICIANS IN INSANE HOSPITALS, 
THE SLAVERY OF ‘** FasHION,” 
A SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY, 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 
CURRENT EVENTS, 
NOTICES, 


 ONTGOMERY COUN TY MILK. —CONSHO- 
hockep Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 
PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 


in Tin Case. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
8. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 


| 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL at reisonable prices. 


ae WM. HEACOCK, fe 
UNDERTAKER, 


No: 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Spectel attention pene to mubetuing. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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School 
Own a Dictionary. 


Library 
Care should be taken to 


Student 
S-H-O-U-L-D 
GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


THE INTERNATIONAL, 
NEW FROM COVER TO COVER, 
IS THE ONE TO BUY. 


It is a thoro 
thentic “‘ Unabri 
the times. 

The work of revision occupied over 
= 2 yeaa, more than a hundred editors 

emp] and over $300, ex- 
cont ed be he first copy was printed. 


“ This work, well t 
of more advantage ' 
than hundreds o 


09000000006000000000060000000000000 
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h revision of the au- 
ged,” fully abreast of 


oe 


° ° 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


@G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 

&@@°Do not buy reprints of 
editions. 

#@ Send for free pamphiet containing 


9 Sia. ant a Tall best = nn maa testimo- 
an 


obsolete 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 
Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of SIXTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over Two 
AND A HALF Mitiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8.STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE. GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMIITEE, RECEIVER 


AGENT, eic.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY ties alt its Capital and Surplus are liable. 
For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. sew dt the company Income pollected and reid erent 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


allowed on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
for rent. 


LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec and Treas. The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 

HENRY N. PAUL, Vice-Pres't. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ass't Sec. _ fered gratuitously. 

JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass't Treas. Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
_ C, CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. safe-keepiug under cena 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


THE ‘PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF F PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, “nye. R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and er ASA 8. WING; Manager 
Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, J. KOUBERTS FOULK Assistant 
Trust Officer, J BARTON TOWSSE ND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. AL G. ALSOP 


\ DREER'S SEES 


PLANTS, BULBS, and Requisites.. 


They are TH EST at THE LOWEST PRICES, 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR forl892 trons Store, matiod tor to posease, 


postage, 
HENRY A DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


No Sane 
Woman 


would pay 12 cents a pound for Pow- 
dered Soap when she could buy it in 
bars for 6 cents, though every woman 
knows that Powdered soap is handier 
and better than soap in bars or cakes. 
CENTS But when a woman can buy Powdered 
soap for the SAME PRICE as bar soap, 
of course she takes the Powdered soap 
LARGER QuaNTiTy, for it does % her work and the other 
Berrer QUALITY, 
On ty 26 Cents. u%, is no work at all. 


Gold Dust ‘Site 

O USC POWDER 

IS POWDERED SOAP AT BAR SOAP PRICES. It is sold by every 
enterprising grocer in wholesale Packages (4 lbs.) for 25 CENTS. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
LTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND. ME. PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphla on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; goud 


care ; comfortable aud homelike; charges moverate. Send for into our system ? If not, ‘Why not ? 


circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


phia, Pa., or CYNTHIa G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
. Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opens Ninth month 8th, 1891. Thirty minutes from Broad St 
Station, Phila Undercare of Friends. Full college courses for 
both sexes leading to Classical, Scientific, Engineering. and Liter- 
ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops. laboratories, and libraries. 

For particulars and Catalogue address, 

CHARLES Dg GARMO, Ph. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





FRIENDS’ ACADEMY | 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I-LAND. 
A boarding and day school for both sexes 


ness education. The school will open Ninth month 8th, 1891. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 





CO HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 


The sinking fund principle as em- 
bodied in our mortgages insures pay- 
ment at maturity. Have you looked 


| Several thousand people who have are 
Address until Sixth month 20, 1892 1500 Race Street, Philaiel- | 


now investors with us. We don’t guar- 


| antee over six per cent., but have al- 


| 
| Psat" HF, NEWHALL, 





Thorough courses | 


preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- | Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- | 


fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 
SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 
WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Principal. 


Boys and Girls. 
Boarding and Day Pupils. 
Home School. Limited Numbers. 

Special advantages arising from nearness to the college and 
kindness of the college authorities. Prepares for college. Eleven 
miles from Broad St. Station. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Address uutil Seventh month Ist, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Would Y 
our MONEY 


| 


ou like a list with all the “unlucky seeds”’ left out? 
GROWER’S MANUAL,—the cream of flower and vegetable seeds. 


ways paid ten. 


The Home Savings and 
Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 
Assets, $700,000. 


Money with this Association 
will earn nearly Three Times as 
much as in an ordinary savings 
bank, and can be withdrawn at 
30 days’ notice. 


Manager 
Eastern Office. 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


One square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Avatomical Cork 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings Phi : 
Standard Goods. iladelphia. 


BEDDING, 


—FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 


ST e AW BE R R it: S —Bubach Haverland, Felton, 
“ « Pearl, and other choice varie- 

ties at very low rates. Grave vines fruit and ornamental trees 

Price list free. S.C. DECOU, Mooestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


is a matter of choice. You 
get the luck if you get the 
right seeds. Ours are all 
lucky seeds, just because 
we trust nothing to luck. 
We are always trying, test- 
ing, proving, so that we can 
sell you only seeds that will 
grow, and only the varieties 
that it PAYS to grow. 


That’s 


Many valuable novelties,—but all TESTED. Itis FREE, if you send two 2c 
stamps for postage, and mention Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


217 and 219 MARKET S&T. 
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INTELLIGENCER. \ 
Vol. XLIX. No. 16. 


FAITH AND WILL. 


“Two powers, since first the world began, 
Have ruled our life, and rule it still. 
Twin forces in the life of man 

Are Faith and Will. 


“The pole-star and the helm of life, 
That sets the head, this gives the force, 
Through seas of peace, or stress and strife, 
To shape our course. 


“ These powers which stand in{God’s own 
strength, 
In dark and light, in joy and doom, 
Unshaken are the powers at length 
That bring us home. 


‘But where is home? That faith can tell. 
But what is faith? That will can prove 
In striving bravely, working well, 

And fronting God’s eternal love.” 


Selected. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS. 
[Class Meeting, Third month 27.] 

PAPER: THE DUTY OF THE MEETING TO ITS MEMBERS. 
THE very existence of the Society of Friends implies 
that it has a duty concerning the religious education 
of its members. From its earliest days a conviction 
to this effect found expression in its Code of Disci- 
pline. There we find earnest exhortation that each 
life attain the standard of absolute integrity, in order 
that the Society asa whole may be a bright and shin- 
ing light to reveal afresh God’s tender providence. 
We find also much tender counsel concerning the 
maintenance of all meetings. None knew better 
than our early Friends, that, would we have abun- 
dant life, we must have activity. The passing of two 
hundred years and more has not lessened the weight 
of this counsel. We of to-day realize its importance, 
and it is because of this realization that we have 
searched for still further means to promote the relig- 
ious education of our members. 

Every age has not only its own struggle in the 
great onward fight of the Universe for more light— 
fuller truth ; but each has also its own peculiar 
weapons, forged from the sharp necessities of its time. 
So we have learned to appreciate the potent force of 
the First-day School, and have welcomed it with in- 
creasing fervor. 

In these three ways has our Society means where- 
with to accomplish the great end of promoting the 
religious education of its members. But there can 


be no corporate integrity without individual integ- 


FOURTH MONTH 16, 1892. { 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


JOURNAL. 
(Vol. XX. No. 1003. 


rity, and that not on] 


y in the great things of life, but 
in the smallest, also. 


Our Society is proud of its fair 
fame, and it has a right to glory in its noble record; 
but how prone we are to forget that in lowering our 
standard individually, our Society sinks to the same 
level. How often a single contemptuous expression, 
a single hard judgment, a single indifferent glance, 
has undone much earnest work of the First-day 
School, or great effort on the part of the meeting. 

Faithful maintenance of meetings. Not often, I 
infer, has our Society been neglectful in appointing 
time and place, and seeing that the one was conveni- 
ent, the other comfortable. But again, corporate fore- 
sight availeth nothing without individual concern. 

All earnest lives know that the soul may stand in 
the presence of the Most High, while the hands are 
engaged in the most menial! of occupations ; yet from 
this, let us draw no mistaken inference. He has 
stood by us in our toil, shall we not seek him in our 
leisure? Shall we not add the strength of our pres- 
ence to his gathering, though it be but the strength 
of added numbers? That alone is much, if charac- 
terized by humble reverence. Then having come to 
his court, shall we not honor it by earnest consecra- 
tion? All are not called to be vocal ministers of his 
Word, but all may be messengers of the Most High. 
Little, ab, little do we know or understand of the 
silent influence of soul on soul. 

As regards the First-day school, the marvel is how 
we ever did without it. Its growth in all religious 
denominations is but a recognition of many facts that 
Science has laid bare to our age and generation. 

Science has shown so conclusively the truth of 
the old adage, “as the twig is bent, the tree in- 
clines.” Surely it were well to give our little twigs 
the tenderest nurture, that they may have the priv- 
ilege of expanding in the beautiful sunlight of knowl- 
edge,—knowledge of God’s far-reaching Providence, 
that has ever led his children on, and that ever will 
lead them, till time is merged in Eternity. 

Our dear early Friends were far from neglecting 
the children. How tenderly they counselled to 
bring the youth to meeting! But our light has shone 
further. We see that they must have their own 
meetings, where they are free to express their little 
doubts and perplexities, and where their small mis- 
understandings and misapprehensions are easily 
brushed away. 

We have come to accept as too trite for demon- 
stration the saying, “the hope of the future is in the 
children of to-day,” and many do not appreciate our 
debt to Science for the verification of this thought. 

As a thoughtful writer has well said: srain re- 
pair takes place in accordance with the modes of mental 


“ 
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action. As waste accompanies exercise, and repair 
follows waste, the nutrition of the organ is deter- 
mined by the modes of mental activity—given asso- 
ciations and ideas become patterns, as it were, In 
conformity to which the brain is moulded. Through- 
out infancy, childhood, and youth, when nutrition is in 
excess, the brain is thus adapted to its circumstances, 
and grows to the order of impressions and ideas which 
it receives.” 

It would appear that the Society of Friends could 
have no greater responsibility than a concerned over- 
sight of its First-day schools. 


ADDITIONAL PAPER. 

It is clearly the duty of every religious organiza- 
tion to provide for its own perpetuity ; human instru- 
mentality has always been an acknowledged factor 
in this direction, for, while the increase must be from 
God, there needs a Paul to plant and an Apollos to 
water. 

It was to meet this necessity that the various or- 
ders of service enumerated by the Apostle (Eph. 4: 
11) were established in the early Christian churches. 
“He gave some to be apostles ; and some prophets; 
and some evangelists; and some pastors and teach- 
ers, that the unity of the faith might be 
preserved, and the growth of all into the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ,” be attained. 

In the rise of the Society of Friends, great care 
was observed to provide a guarded education for all 
its children and youth, and while this care continued 
and a separation from the hurtful outside influences, 
which it called for, was maintained, a succession of 
standard-bearers was the result,—after the fathers, 
the sons, and after the mothers, the daughters, with 
very little falling away from the fold. 

But new social conditions made necessary new 
methods, and the changes these brought about per- 
meated every part of the civil and social fabric. 
The Society of Friends in order to maintain its own 
distinctive organization, found it imperative to add 
religious teaching to its list of duties. One of its most 
spiritually minded and devoted ministers, in one of 
the first meetings gathered to consider the subject of 
the First-day school, voiced the awakening sense of 
responsibility when he said: “ Teach the dear chil- 
dren the love of God.” 

And this teaching is what it seeks to accomplish 
in every endeavor to acquaint our children and youth 
with the fandamental doctrine and the testimonies 
held by the Society,—they are all the outgrowth of 
the one precious truth,—the love of God for his hu- 
man children. 

It is to the First-day school, carefully “ watched 
and tended” by wise and judicious members, in 
whose hearts the love which “thinketh no evil ” 
predominates, that this work must be entrusted, and 
to teachers who feel that a necessity still exists for 
the guarded religious training of our younger mem- 
bers, and who endeavor to so present the truths of 
our holy profession that they may find hearty ac- 
ceptance, and become the rule of faith and practice 
in after life. 

In the awakened interest the First-day school 





has called forth there is an earnestness manifested 
which, for its proper exercise, would appear to claim 
more from the meeting than the former conditions 
required, and this leads to the conviction that the 
question which presses for consideration at this junc- 
ture relates to the duty of the meeting towards its mem- 
bers. Out of this, other questions arise as to what is 
needed on the part of the meeting to draw more 
closely to the body this developing spiritual life, and 
make it a part of the working force. Are the times 
of holding the mid-week and business meetings so 
arranged that this fresh young life can mingle with 
the older members in loving, Christian companion- 
ship? And if not, what are these older standard- 
bearers prepared to offer that the difficulty may be 
removed? And again, what are our younger mem- 
bers willing to forego,—to sacrifice, if need be,—that 
both older and younger may find common ground 
upon which earnest work and loving oversight may 
meet and join heart and hand for the common wel- 
fare ? 

That such a coming together in mutual love and 
forbearance is possible, shall we say is our highest 
duty, few can question, and when every other con- 
sideration but the best interest of the whole, is laid 
aside, and the Society is willing to do the work of 
to-day with the material that the day discloses, to 
gather the fresh manna for the hunger of the soul of 
to-day, and to move forward in the light that makes 
clear and plain every duty that waits the willing 
hand,—the ready footstep now and here,—when, we 
repeat, every other consideration gives place to the 
one desire of witnessing for the truth, as we under- 
stand it, we shall be prepared unitedly to move for- 
ward and do our full part in the great field of Chris- 
tian labor to which we are called. 


SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 


The duty of the meeting to its members in regard to re- 
ligious education was the topic appointed for the Confer- 
ence for Third month 27th. This subject was introduced 
by a paper by Alice P, Hadley, tollowed by a short supple- 
mentary one by Louisa J. Roberts. 

Pleasure was expressed that one so far distant as the 
first named of these Friends should thus again be brought 
into close contact with the work which she had so earnestly 
aided when living here. 

One Friend, while appreciating the importance of the 
First-day Schools, thought that there was danger of their 
becoming theological schools; that the letter might be ex- 
alted at the expense of the spirit; and that young Friends 
might be misled by too much stress being laid upon ques- 
tions of belief. He thought that, while the lesson leaves 
are doubtless very helpful to inexperienced teachers, they 
tend to foster a habit of dependence instead of cultivating 
the teachers’ individuality. He hoped the youth of the 
Society would be taught to accept truth wherever it was 
found, and not overlook that which comes to us through 
the apostles of to-day, in their veneration for that pro- 
claimed by the apostles of eighteen centuries ago. The 
young people should be made more a part of the Society. 
They need the educational influence which is exerted by 
our business meetings as much as the Society needs their 
new life there. The business meetings saould be held at 
such times as would most encourage an increased attend- 
ance at them. 
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The next speaker did not share the fear expressed 
above, and pointed her remarks by references to her own 
young days, before the First-day schools had begun their 
beneficent work. 

She was followed by a Friend who thought that our 
schools are powerful agents in fostering an interest in the 
Society, and that this interest could hardly be developed 
in equal degree in any other way. 

It was thought by another Friend that the First-day 
schools should properly, in their instruction, start from 
questions of belief; that the lesson leaves are very valuable 
in that they establish a systematic way of study, and that 
they do not interfere with a full and free individuality of 
treatment. 

In conclusion, we were reminded that the lesson leaves 
are prepared with great care by a concerned committee, and 


are intended only as suggestive guides to give some uni- 


formity in the treatment of the lesson. 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE OF THE 

TEACHER. 
A NUMBER of years ago, a gentleman said to me, “I 
am going to remove my children from the school in 
which they now are; they are progressing in their 
various studies, and I am entirely satisfied with their 
progress in what is usually designated ‘ book learn- 
ing;’ but I want somewhat of the teacher to come 
home with them. I want to mark that my children’s 
minds and hearts are being permanently impressed 
by the culture and feelings of their teacher.” I was 
young in school experience then, and thought it a 
most strange and unreasonable demand. But I have 
never forgotten it. I have grown to see that there 
was a deal of wisdom in his remark. In fact, I real- 
ize now that, in his homely way, he drew the line 
between teachers that teach books and those that de- 
velop character. There are teachers who live a dual 
existence. In society—smiles and amiability; in 
school, sternness and rigidity ; to the world, brilliant 
and original; to their classes, dull and treadmill; to 
friends and associates, yielding and affable; to their 
pupils, tyrannical and stoical,—and so on through 
the whole list of what might be esteemed the social 
virtues. 

Such a teacher receives in return from the stu- 
dent just what he gives—an unnatural, unchildlike 
expression of face,a mechanical obedience to iron 
rules and regulations,and he may depend upon a 
long and stubborn resistance to his will should he 
attempt to cross his purposes in any particular. He 
is like the subject of any other tyrant, his obedience 
is merely the acknowledgment of inferior strength— 
it is servility. And pupilsof such teachers are the 
ones that take advantage of the kindness of the hu- 
mane teacher, and abuse the liberty extended to 
them by a generous nature, be it in or out of the 
schoolroom. But that is the dark side of the picture, 
and I never had mnch faith in teaching truth from 
the bad effects of falsehood or light by means of the 
dread of darkness. I believe in looking toward the 
light to study the light, and to the virtuous to study 
virtue. 


Read at an educational meeting, at Library Hall, West 
Chester, Pa., by Mary E. Speakman, Principal of Friends 
School. 
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Having glanced at the negative side of the sub- 
ject, let us examine the positive traits that make up 
the character that is successful through personal 
power, 

But first, what is success? It is not merely ad- 
vancing in the accumulation of facts; success also 
includes the formation of noble, manly and womanly 
character,—it means the arraying of hundreds of 
boys and girls on the side of uprightness and truth 
and honor. 

There has been so much said about the teacher’s 
character being the great power in this influence; 
and so much that has been said, has been uttered in 
such vague numbers, that [ dread to touch upon that 
point at all,and yet there is really the vital spark. 
[ prayed earnestly at the beginning of my effort to 
write this little paper that I might be able to 
find something that would be practical and helpful 
to us 

There are certain unvarying principles of living. 
They are true everywhere, and the schoolroom is no 
exception. They are of Divine origin-—“As ye sow 
so shall ve reap.” “ With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured unto you again.” 

These truths prove themselves in the experience 
of every teacher. The relation of teacher and stu- 
dent is reciprocal. What you measure is measured 
to you again in quantity and quality. 

Any one that understands the child’s nature must 
have noticed its quickness to perceive mental states. 
Its quick and ready sympathies and tender feel- 
ings ; its pride and honor; its personal sensitive- 
ness; its reciprocity ; its keenness of discrimination, 
especially of any injustice or untruth. Now let us 
study carefully the traits which we, as teachers, have 
to meet. 

1. The child’s intuitive perception of mental 
states requires that the teacher be clear and true. 
The sunshine and affection of her nature, her pleas- 
ant good humor, is reflected from every eyeand sinks 
deep into every heart in her domain. 

A teacher is often sensitive in a wonderful degree 
to slights, to lack of appreciation, to unkindness of 
any kind, and she who is said to succeed by personal 
influence is able to feel that this same sensitiveness 
and delicacy is even to a greater degree an attribute 
of childhood; and so to avoid hurting needlessly the 
feelings of students by ridicule, by uncalled-for se- 
verity, or by harshness. 

2. Pride and honor. Recognizing these to be le- 
gitimate traits of character to which to appeal, the 
teacher with tact wields, through them, unlimited 
power. When you have made your students proud 
of the outside reputation of your school; proud of 
their own bearing and quiet refinement of manner 
when entirely away from control; and higher than 
this, when you have inculcated such a sense of honor 
as makes it safe to ask any question in your school- 
room, as to accident or even mischief, and feel sure 
of a truthful answer, then are you, indeéd, moulding 
for eternity. And no teacher can secure this high 
standard of morality but the one endued with a 
clear, true morality, herself. 

Some kinds of discipline savor of untruth and 
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injustice. Police duty is well enough in municipal 
government, but I do not believe in it as a means of 
controlling students. I believe that students are so 
susceptible to trustful regard and consideration that 
they can soon be brought into a state cf independent 
self-government. There is, I admit, a careful vigi- 
lance and oversight that is absolutely necessary ; it is 
a kind of sight that sees without watching, and a 
quick sense that hears without listening ; a sense half 
internal that perceives without too much manifesta- 
tion. It is a sense higher than the roving eye or the 
sharp ear,and higher than the detective skill. Students 
delight in being toosharp for these. The prying eye 
is justly outwitted by the students’ artfal dodge. 
The listening ear is appropriately rewarded by dis- 
respectful words. But shrewdness is disarmed by 
confidence and trustfulness established by trust. 
And yet the teacher must be aware of all things, 
keenly awake to the very thoughts of his students. 
3. As to confidence. Children are so responsive 
to trust and confidential treatment that they will 
bear good naturedly the sharpest criticism of their 
actions or even thoughts, if only they can be made 
to understand that the rebuke is for their good, and 
this rebuke should be given privately ; indeed, I 
have often known this confidence to establish a bond 
of unity between student and teacher, when the 
interview was decidedly one of correction and cen- 
sure of the student, and when not the slightest 
affection had existed between them before. 

We must, as teachers, carefully study the heart 
and mind of our students. Recently I heard a learned 
discourse upon the importance of a teacher’s study- 
ing the physique of the student, and making a pre- 
cise and careful record of height, weight, breadth of 
shoulders, color of eyes and hair, complexion, etc., 
etc., in most minute details, with the assurance that 
such study would be rewarded by most satisfactory 
results. Itseemed to me as I listened that the great 
and vital good that would result from such outward 
study must be (to any but physical culturists) the 
outcome of the near relations into which teacher and 
pupil are drawn, and the manifestation of personal 
interest. 

Nearness to the student,—personal interest in him, 
—love, is the magic power that secures success. If I 
cannot love a student personally and individually, 
no matter how much he may be learning, I feel that 
I am wronging him; I am withholding from him 
one Christianizing influence; I am darkening one 
window through which God intended the light to 
flow into hissoul. And very soon I find his work 
grows unsatisfactory, the gulf widens between us, 
and I am glad when his retreating figure relieves my 
conscience from an ever-present rebuke. This lack 
of affection for a student should never exist, and 
were we thoroughly Christianized it never would 
exist; but Iam humiliated to confess that there are 
students, who, by continued lack of attention to ex- 
pressed desire, and by defiant disregard of orderly 
rule, do disinherit themselves’ from my affection. 
And I always feel that when my real warm, almost 
motherly love for a student is gone, that my most 
powerful instrument for good has been removed. 
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There is a personal influence exerted by some 
teachers that is truly hurtfal, and as my topic is Per- 
sonal Influence, without designating good or bad, 
I fee] that I cannot close my paper without reference 
to this phase of the subject. Children, as you have 
all observed, are exceedingly impressionable, and 
there are strong magnetic natures,—natures that by 
physical will-power hold students in an unhealthy 
state of subjection. I have seen children almost 
mesmerized by this personal magnetism. This is an 
uncanny influence. The true inflaence is that which 
holds the child to the right rather than to the 
teacher. 

I have known children lose all sense of justice to 
other people by adherence to such an influence. It 
is a powerful agent in government, but one that 
debilitates the will-power of the child and unfits him 
for discriminating action when out from under the 
influence. I know that I possess this power to some 
degree, but I regard it as a dangerous gift. 

I can lead a sensitive child’s mind into a certain 
channel of thought without a word. I can stimulate 
him to good work in class through my force, but I 
believe it to be wrong. Certainly a wise teacher 
must see the debilitating effect of a continued de- 
pendent state. It isa little matter that you be obeyed, 
it is a great matter as to what motive prompts obedi- 
ence. Let us do all we can to aid a natural, healthy, 
growth of character, keeping ourselves near to those 
entrusted to our care by the bond of love; it is the 
only true power. 

It is the power by which Christ taught the multi- 
tude, healed the sick, and called the sinner to re- 
pentance. At the pinnacle of this personal power, 
to speak individually, perhaps, stands Mr. Moody, 
the great evangelist, not a teacher in his own school, 
but a great leader and organizer. Those who have 
been able to view his character from a near stand- 
point, say, that the secret of his great success seems 
to be his genuineness of purpose, his fearless honesty, 
and his power to call out the best in everybody. 

But as the tower of strength in this matter of per- 
sonal influence among practical workers in the 
schoolroom, stands Mark Hopkins. His biographer, 
in attempting to analyze his power, gives us the fol- 
lowing: “ The elements of his power were many and 
diverse. He had a magnificent physical frame. The 
enthusiastic words of Theodore Parker in reference 
to Daniel Webster might be transferred to him, and 
those who knew the man will hesitate before they 
bring charges of exaggeration. ‘Since Charlemagne, 
I think there has not been such a grand figure in 
Christendom.’ ” 

The physical element has been a powerful factor 
in oratory. With an insignificant body and a feeble 
elocution there could have been no Mirabeau or 
Daniel O Connell. It is true that men, whose per- 
sonal appearance was weak have succeeded as public 
speakers, but such success has been exceptional. 
Though the vocations of orator and teacher differ in 
some particulars, yet they have much in common, 
and the physical equation is about as largein the one 
case as in the other. And young men are keenly 
sensitive to the attractions of a noble presence. 
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When Dr. Hopkins entered the class room every 
student felt a sudden change in the atmosphere. He 
felt that humanity in it had received a signal and fas- 
cinating re-enforcement. Then I put enthusiasm as 
second in his list of salient qualities. Dr. Hopkins 
himself says, “ He who carries the torch light into 
the recesses of science, and shows the gems that are 
sparkling there, must not be a mere hired conductor 
who is to bow in one company, and bow out another, 
and show what is to be seen with a heartless indif- 
ference ; but he must have an ever living fountain of 
emotion that will flow afresh as he contemplates 
anew the works of God and the great principles of 
truth and duty.” 

Comparing the genius of Mark Hopkins with that 
of Hamilton, Rousseau, Dr. Arnold, Pestalozzi, and 
Agassiz, Dr. Spring adds: “ But no one of these emi- 
nent men was as great an artist in the class-room, no 
one of them carried instruction to such a consummate 
pitch of spiritual power as Dr. Hopkins. His art 
was as natural and unstudied as the lyric gifts of 
Robert Burns. It was worth a journey across the 
continent to see him manage a class. 

To carry forward a class of ingenuous youth, 
watching them as they conquer new positions and 
gained broader views, filled him, Dr. Hopkins says, 
with some such ecstasy as Wordsworth felt when he 
beheld a rainbow in the sky. But if, as will some- 
times happen, he had an insensitive, unimpressiona- 
ble class, if his words fall dead and there is no inter- 
est, the depression will be correspondingly great. He 
has spoken strongly on this point and his words are 
worth quoting. In this absence of enthusiasm, the 
instructor alone, he said, “can know the anxiety,I had 
almost said agony, with which, as the prophet of old 
on the dead body of the child, he once and again, as it 
were, puts his mouth to its mouth, and his eyes to its 
eyes, and stretches himself upon the class, and finds 
no life come. And he, alone, knows how cheerless and 
hopeless and slavish is the dull routine of his labors 
after that. There are, it seems to me, few modes of 
gaining a living, short of actual villiany, which a 
man of sensibility would not prefer to it.” 

And what is this enthusiasm that characterizes 
the great teacher? It is the all-powerful principle of 
Love,—Love for the subject—but most important of 
all, a devoted interest in the student himself. 


THERE is a great rage for “cheap” wares in this 
day. But there is sometimes a truer cheapness in 
those which seem costlier. Character costs more, but 
in the end will prove really cheaper, than fashion 
and the shows of things.— Selected. 


“We think it is a plain matter of history that (to 
the Friends) a character for inflexibility of purpose, 
sometimes called obstinacy, for an independency of 
action, often termed singularity, for a strict construc- 


tion of the laws of truth and justice, which all men package of cigarettes which he had been carrying in 


liked when it operated in their own favor, and some- 
times honored when it was even against them, and, 
lastly, a character of kindly sympathy with man un- 
der all circumstances of his condition, have by a sort 
of common consent been awarded to this people.”— 
Samuel Tuke. 








THE PRESENT CONDITION OF PALESTINE. 
[THE latest issue of the Comsular Reports of the United 
States, (No. 137; February, 1892), contains a very interest- 
ing report from our Consul General at Jerusalem, Selah 
Merrill. Though dated on the 5th of Twelfth month last, 
the details in it are not stale at all, and as his statements 
are thuse of a long-time resident of Palestine, and are 
made concisely and explicitly, they have a particular 
value.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. | 

The rigid quarantine that has been enforced 
against all Syrian ports since the first week in Octo- 
ber, and that different sections have established 
against each other,has been a greater calamity to the 
country than can be described in words. 

With the exception of scarlatina, which prevailed 
in the early summer, Palestine has been during the 
past year unusually healthy. There had been some 
cholera in Aleppo, far north, and in the Red Sea 
ports, far south of us; but such precautions were 
taken in Egypt in the case of the Mecca pilgrims 
that there was no cause of alarm from that source. 
Certain of these pilgrims, however, returning by way 
of the desert, introduced the disease into Damascus. 
Allowing these pilgrims to enter Damascus without 
the most careful inspection was an act of criminal 
negligence ; still it was done, and the natural conse- 
quences followed. Cholera has not prevailed there 
extensively, and not a single case has occurred in 
any part of the country. It is now (end of Novem- 
ber) practically extinct, but the quarantine still con- 
tinues, to the great detriment of travel and commerce. 

A quarantine station was established at Jericho 
to intercept any persons coming from the north by 
the route east of the Jordan; another at Sinjil, six 
hours north of Jerusalem, on the road to Nabloos 
(Shechem) and Nazareth ; and another at Bas el Ain, 
two hours north of Jaffa, to intercept all the coast- 
wise travel from the north. The station at Bas el 
Ain was near a vast marsh, and fully half of the 
people who have been confined there—the time is 
ten days—have been seriously, some of them danger- 
ously, ill with malarial fever. Of the thirty travelers 
whom I know to have been confined there not one 
had been within 60 miles of Damascus, the only in- 
fected district, nor had they seen any person who 
had been in Damascus. Moreover, every person 
entered the station sound and well, while haif the 
entire number came away with health impaired and 


| suffering from fever, which in several cases nearly 


proved fatal. 

Among the number confined at this place was our 
vice-consul and his wife,and when their time had 
expired the vice-consul wanted to pay his dues, 
which he did in silver. The officials had him place 
the money on a rock, and they directed water to be 
thrown over it to cleanse it, lest by it they might be 
infected with cholera. The same officials did not 
hesitate, however, to accept from the vice-consul a 


his pecket. A physician from Jerusalem went to 
the station to see a friend who was confined there; 
and, although he did not enter the tent, he was seen 
to shake hands with his friend,and he was at once 
compelled to enter the quarantine and serve his 
time with the rest. 
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Such instances could be multiplied ; but it is not 
necessary, for those that I have mentioned will serve 
to indicate the unreasonable methods by which 
quarantine is conducted in this country. 

As Germans and English, as well as Americans, 
were confined at this place, the consuls of these two 
nations with myself, called on the governor to re- 
quest, not that quarantine be removed or made more 
favorable for our respective subjects than for others, 
but that the time they had spent in reaching Bas el 
Ain—three, four or five days, as the case might be— 
be counted off from the prescribed ten days, espe- 
cially as they had not been near any infected person 
or near the infected district. We were kindly re- 
ceived, but our request was not granted. 

Quarantine, as now managed, is such a shock to 
the business interesis of the country that one would 
think the Government would be interested in modi- 
fying it in ways which might easily be done, so that 
travel, commerce, mails, and business of all kinds 
need mot come to a standstill. 

Severe quarantine in the autumn and early win- 
ter months generally means the Joss to the people of 
Jaffa alone of $300,000 to $500,000 in their orange 
crop. This year, however, English vessels have come 
every week and taken loads of oranges to England, 
such steamers making, of course, no quarantine. 
The shipments are not so large as usual, but this 
outlet for their orange crop is regarded by the people 
as a special providence. 

Apart from the injury to commerce, the shutting 
out of travelers during so many mwonths—for we do 
not expect the quarantine to be removed for some 
weeks yet—means cutting off from the people a 
source of income amounting to several hundred 
thousand dollars. Not less than 5,000 persons—and 
I have taken pains to enumerate the different classes 
interested, and think that probably the number 
ought to be increased to any point up to 10,000 per 
sons—are dependent upon travelers for a large part 
of their living, and bundreds of individuals and 
families are now suffering because this supply of 
ready money has failed. 

1 am aware that to state this fact in this general 
way does not make the impression it would could 
I go into details and speak at length of individual 
cases of suffering. 

The ability of the people of this country to en- 
dure oppression, hardships of many kinds, and even 
suffering is a fact with which I have long been 
familiar; but the events of the past few months have 
forced it anew upon my notice, and I speak of it 
with admiration. 

The question of asupply of fuel is becoming more 
serious every year, and consequently a more impor- 
tant one in a commercial aspect. 

The fuel of the towns throughout the country 
(reference is not made to the peasants in their vil- 
lages, who use dung largely for fuel) consists of wood 
and charcoal. Limekilns and public bake ovens 
consume chiefly small bushes and shrubs, which 
grow abundantly on the billsides and which could 
not be used in a house. 

Native families do most of their cooking with 


charcoal, and a large majority of them have no fire 
except in a brazier, which in the coldest weather is 
lighted and left standing in the middle of the room. 

European families, public houses, and iustitu- 
tions, which require proper fire during the cold 
weather, burn roots of trees that are dug from the 
ground. There is scarcely a family in Jerusalem 
that burns what is known in America as wood, that 
is, trunks and limbs of trees cut into proper size. The 
term “ wood” in this country refers to the roots of 
trees. This fuel is brought to market full of sap and 
loaded with dirt and small stones as taken from the 
ground and sold at an average price, this year (1891) 
of $2 for 600 ponads, all wood being sold by weight. 
The price increases and the supply grows less year 
by year, and every year it must be brought from a 
greater distance. 

The law passed some years since against the des- 
truction of olive trees is still in force, and, although 
every year a considerable number of such trees are 
cut down, the price of olive wood is so high as to 
place it beyond the reach of most purchasers. The 
trees that are cut down are taken largely by olive- 
wood-workers. 

Oil-cake, or the refuse from oil presses, which 
burns well is only a limited quantity, and the at- 
tempis to use kerosene for heating purposes do not 
seem to be successful. Steamers which touch at 
Jaffa have, of course, their own supply of coal, and 
coal is used to some extent in flouring mills, although 
the largest flouriag mili in Jerusalem uses wood 
altogether. 

An attempt has been made this year by a certain 
merchant in the city to introduce coal in the shape 
of pressed blocks of coal dust and tar, the blocks 
weighing 5 kilograms, or about 12 pounds each, this 
being found at present the most convenient form. 
The supply comes from Belgium. The duty on it at 
Jaffa is 8 per cent. It issold here, delivered at the 
house, at 80 francs (15.44) for 100 kilograms, which 
is one French ton. Four hundred tons have already 
been imported, which has been taken chiefly by 
convents, religious institutions, some public houses, 
and a few private families. 

It is estimated by those who have used it that one 
ton of coal (cost 80 francs) is equal to 2} tons of 
wood (cost 100 francs). 

Recently an order has been issued by the Gov- 
ernment relatingto the use of wood in mills, that 
after three months fromthe date of the order, (that 
time being considered sufficient for mills to make 
other arrangements,)no more wood must be used, the 
chief reason given being the fact that it is becoming 
scarce everywhere and correspondingly high in 
price. 

Good crops depend not only upon the actual 
amount of rain, but quiteas much upon the distribu- 
tion of it over the rainy season. If the early rains 
are withheld till December, plowing is hindered and 
the next crop is likely to be small. The early rains 
may fall during October and early in November, the 
proper time forthem, and as soon as the ground is 
soft the plowing begins and the seed is wn. The 
crops, however, will not mature unless he later 
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rains fall in their proper season also, which is the | 


first part of April. During the winter of 189091 


there was an ample “1pply of rain, but the latter | 


rains were withheld entirely ; so that the yield of 
wheat and barley was far less than that of the year 
previous. Hence a proper distribution of the rain- 
fall is as essential as the amount of it in order to 
insure good harvests. 

The present year rain fell in October and early in 
November, so that a great deal of the plowing is 
already done, and in some sections seed has been 


sown. 
(Conclusion to Follow ) 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 16. 
FouRTH MONTH 24, 1892. 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—The Lord is my Shepberd ; I shall not want. 
—Psalm 23: 1. 
READ Psalm 23: 1 6. 
Tue Hebrews were largely a pastoral people. The 
Scriptures abound in figures and illustrations drawn 
from the fold, the shepherd, and his flock. The 
psalm of our lesson is a word picture, the reality of 
which may at any time be seen in the pastoral por- 
tions of Palestine to-day. It is the shepherd’s duty 


to go before, to see that the way is safe, that no fierce | 


beast of prey is prowling around to attack the flock, 
and he always carries his rodorcrook. With this he 
guides the flock to their green pastures, and defends 
them from their enemies, and they become so accus- 
tomed to his voice that they foliow his call, but if a 
strange voice is heard they are in great fear and con- 
sternation. 

The Lord is my shepherd. In this the psalmist ex- 
presses the relation that exists between himself and 
God. Whatever the shepherd is to his flock, that is 
implied as representing the care and oversight of 
God, which he is conscious of receiving, and, certain 
of this care, he feels himself safe from want and sure 
of being led into all that is necessary to supply his 
daily needs. 

The still waters. The limpid pools of clear, cool 
water were favorite haunts of the shepherds when 
caring for their flocks. In the deep ravines, lying 
between the hills, there were usualiy rivulets that 
went rushing down the hillside, and in the rainy sea- 
son were often muddy, but the numerous pools into 
which they flowed were clear and inviting, and the 
grass and herbage made such places most desirable 
feeding-grounds for the flock. 

He restoreth my soul. As the hungry and weary 
sheep were comforted and strengthened by the care 
of the ebepherd for their physical wants, so David 
realized that God, by his providential care, enabled 
him to renew his strength and to feel that his pro- 
tecting arm was round about him. 

Thy rod and thy staff. Therod and staff were em- 
blems of the authority of the shepherd, and are here 
used figuratively as showing the reliance the psal mist 
had in the power of the Divine Being to protect him, 
even though his path should lead through the dark- 
est and most dreary places, comparaile to the valley 
of the shadow.of death. 


Thou preparest a table, etc. To be able to partake of 


| food and enjoy the pleasures of life while the enemy 


was near, indicates a condition of ease and comfort, 
and the assurance that the enemy was powerless to 


| harm or injure. 


TOPIC: GOD’S CARE. 
In the early days of history God was looked upon 


| as a God of anger, whose wrath must be appeased by 


| sacrifice. 


The record of His dealings with the Jews 


| is full of testimony that Jehovah was merciful to 
| them whenever they were faithful in their observ- 


ance of Him, and that He then extended His arm to 
protect them. With the advent of the Christian re- 


| ligion came the knowledge that God’s love is ever 


round about us; that he is “ Our Father”; that we 


| are ever the objects of His tender care; that he is 


grieved instead of angry when we go astray ; that Heis 
forgiving; and that ‘like as a father pitieth his 


| children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” 


That the righteous are permitted to suffer has been 
a stumbling block to many; but bright indeed are 
the glowing testimonies of those who feel that it has 
been their privilege to “ suffer for His sake,” that the 
Gospe! of Truth may be proclaimed, and the true 
communion of man with his Maker established in 


| the earth; that to be accounted worthy to engage in 


His service, and the inward blessings which are the 


| “daily bread ” and the “living water” to the faith- 


| ful Christian, make him rejoice and be at peace 


amidst all sufferings and trials which he may have to 
bear. 

The noblest and best of that age willingly risked 
their lives, and were proud of the scars received in 
the wars of the Crusades, which had for their object 
the rescuing of the holy sepulchre from the hands of 
theenemy. Then can we doubt the full compensation 
received by those who devote their lives, their tal- 
ents, their wealth, their all, to the service of rescu- 
ing Truth from the grasp of error? 

It is easier to give one’s outward life in one great, 
supreme effort, than to live in that high condition 
wherein the best that we have is made the daily offer- 
ing, but the Lord being with us, He will give us 
strength sufficient for whatever is required at our 
hands. 

Then let ns press on, assured that— 

“In mercy or in judgment 
He will turn and overturn, 
Till the heart shall be His temple 
Where all of Him shall learn. 


“ Bear on! Our life is not a dream, 
Though often such its mazes seem: 
We were not born to lives of ease, 


Ourselves alone to aid and please.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 
The Psalm before us, which may well be regarded 
as an object lesson in the rural life of Judea, has been 
variously ascribed by modern critics to one or an- 


| other of the authors of the later period of Hebrew 


history ; but to none of these does the heart that 
throbs in sympathy with the writer turn; it is to 
David, and him only, that the vividness of the picture 
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points, for in him were united the watchful oversight 
and tender care of a faithful shepherd, and the power 
to express his emotions in sweet and rhythmic lan- 
guage, a power which gave him the right to be called 
“ The sweet singer of Israel.” 

Amos, says of himself: ‘‘ I was a herdman, and a 
gatherer of Sycamore fruit, when the Lord took me 
as I followed the flock . . . andsaid to me, Go 
prophecy to my people Israel.’ But the herdman of 
Tekoa had not the fine fibre of which the poet’s 
mind is composed. Isaiah was astatesman and a re- 
former, and of royal lineage, knowing nothing of the 
simple calling of the shepherd. Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel belonged to the priesthood, and knew the flock 
only as “ without blemish ”’ for the sacrificial altar ; 
so with all whose names occur upon the pages of 
Scripture, from Moses to the Maccabees, not one of 
them combined the experience, the imagery, and the 
ability of poetical expression which David in a most 
remarkable degree possessed. 

He had been a faithful shepherd, had led his 
flock to the pastures that were fresh and inviting, 
bad found for them, when the air was dry and 
parched, the little pools of water, hidden among the 
tangled underbrush ; had sought cool retreats from 
the scorching heat of noon-day, in the shady wady— 
some deep ravine where the brook still rumbled 
along over its rocky bed, carrying, it may be, but a 
thread of limpid beauty and refreshment. All this 
he had done that his flock might not want for any- 
thing that was necessary for their comfort, and as 
now in his years of anxiety and care, when the re- 
spensibilities of his position weigh heavily upon him, 
his mind recalls all the dangers and the trials of his 
shepherd life, and he remembers with a sense of 
satisfaction the solicitude he felt, instinctively his 
thought turns to God. He sees in the Divine Being 
all the attributes that were needful to care for and 
watch over the flock of the fold, and he breaks forth 
in the comforting words of trust and confidence, 
“The Lord is my Shepherd.” As he had cared for 
his flock and led it safely through every danger, so 
“the Lord” to whom he turned in all the vicissi- 
tudes of his eventful life, would care for and protect 
him. 

He remembers too, that in the trying times of his 
early years, when his life was in constant jeopardy, 
and he was fain to hide himself in the deep, dark 
caverns, sO numerous among the rocky slopes of 
Judea, that on the farther side of some narrow but 
impassable cliff, needing a circuit of miles beforeany 
one could reach him, he has been seen by his pur- 
suers, eating his humble meal in perfect security, 
and he thankfully acknowledges, that a table has 
been spread before him in the presence of his ene- 
mies. And now in the eventide of life, when he 
nears the limit of human existence, he “fears no 
evil,” as in his care for the flock, his rod and staff 
had guided them through the dark defiles and over 
the crags and precipices to places of safety, so would 
this Divine Shepherd be mindful of him in the 
darkness that is after all but “a shadow,” through 
which he must pass, that he may “dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever.” 


It is said that this tender, soothing psalm, was 
repeated by Edward Irving as he passed through 
the dark valley which we call death, and multitudes 
of other saintly ones, when nearing the boundary 
between the here and the hereafter, have been en- 
couraged to “fear no evil,” through its comforting 
assurance of the Divine presence. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 16, 1892. 
THE DISTINCTIVE FRIEND. 

THERE are some features that designate members of 
the Society of Friends—or close professors there- 
with—tbat are not confined to peculiarities of speech 
orapparel. There is that indescribable element of 
self-government and equality that permeates the 
very being of every true Friend; that which grows 
out of a faith that teaches that God is the Father of 
us all, and that all can commune with him and seek 
his guidance. These distinctive principles survive 
all changes of mere outward form and speech, but 
yet need to be kept alive by frequent renewing at 
the Fountain, and at by-ways peculiar to the Soci- 
ety; in the quiet assembling for worship, in the 
method of transacting Society business, in the cul- 
ture of that true humility of spirit that accords re- 
spect and freedom of thought to a brother, as well as — 
rightly appreciating the gift of physical life and its 
Divine indwelling in one’s own self. We have long 
held to the conviction that to keep these principles 
alive and active they must be cultivated. Knowing 
from history, tradition, and observation, what con- 
ditions fostered their growth in the past, we have 
watched with a jealous eye the inroads of time’s 
changes on these conditions. That changes are in- 
evitable we are well aware, and there must be a wise 
examination into what things are essential for the 
preservation of our religious growth, and what may 
be allowed to pass away as the “‘ manna of yester- 
day.” Such wisdom is only to be gained by seeking 
Divine aid, and upon it will largely depend the pre- 
serving influences that will continue us as a people, 

In a recent number of The Friend, (London),these 
points are so ably touched upon, in an address of 
Johv L. Rowntree, that we quote them here as con- 
firming views long entertained : 

“If the Friend character is to be preserved, the influ- 
ences which have moulded it must in their essentials be 
preserved. To destroy the influences and expect the char- 
acter to remain, is as unreasonable as to look for the ver- 





dure of an English lawn under the rainless sky of Egypt. 
The meetings for discipline have been influential factors 
in the formation of character. We may assume that self- 
government is an indispensable requirement of a commu- 
nity like the Society of Friends. If so, it follows as a con- 
sequence, that this government must be carried on by the 
great body of the members, and if they will not take 
their share in it, decrepitude must follow. It would seem, 
then, as if the continuance of the Society was almost 
bound up in the maintenance of its Church meetings. I 
recognize the great force of the influences which tell 
against their maintenance, but the true inference from 
this appears to be, that these difficulties should be faced, 
The diffi- 


culties of keeping up these meetings in the seventeenth 


and if possible surmounted, not succumbed to. 


century were tremendous, in the face of the awful perse- 
cution of that time, but as that was not permitted to de- 
stroy the system, so, perhaps, the difficulties of the pres- 
ent day may be surmounted. It is one thing, and often a 
good thing, to recognize difficulties ; another to give in to 
them. If individuals and a community are agreed in their 
estimation of some institution as valuable, it helps to give 
to that institution a right position in relation to other insti- 
tutions. He who thinks a monthly meeting a matter of 
importance, as being part of a valuable system, will care- 
fully consider, when two appointments clash, which is the 
one he should attend. 

“It would seem as though the responsibility of larger 
claims and widened duties demand in some respects even 
a closer union with the channels through which spiritual 
strength largely flows. Men need to be spiritually equipped 
for the most secular services, and when the stream of hu- 
man life and effort widens out, is there not more need than 
ever that the channels of communication with its Source 
be kept free, deep, and unclogged? To fulfill the outward 
duties of life nobly, there must be a vigorous, continually 
renewed, and quickened inward or religious life,—a vigor- 
ous Church life in the most spiritual sense of the word. 
‘For every advance in religious life,’ said Mazzini, ‘we 
can point to a corresponding social advance in the history 
of humanity.’ So that not selfishly, but for the sake of 


worthily discharging their service to humanity, may 
Christian people desire, pray, and labor for the continual 
growth and prosperity of the Church to which they be- 


long.” 


By thine own soul’s law learn to live: 
And, if men thwart thee, take no heed, 
And, if men hate thee, have no care. 
Sing thou thy song and do thy deed ; 
Hope thou thy hope and pray thy prayer, 
And claim no crown they will not give.” 
—John G. Whittier. 


Time increases the fame of true worth; but time 
decreases the fame of fashion. ‘“ Fashion is the art 
of those who must purchase notice at some cheaper 
rate than that of being beautiful” or worthy. 
Worthiness purchases notice at a much costlier rate 
than that of being fashionable.—S. S. Times. 
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BIRTHS. 

HALL.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Fourth month 8, 1892, 
to William J. and Caroline E. Hall, a son, who is named 
David Burr. 

WEBSTER.—At Conshohocken, Pa., Third month 27, 
1892, to Samuel F. and Lydia C. Webster, a daughter, who 
has been named Esther J. 


DEATHS. 

BEALER.—At his residence, Sandy Hill, Montgomery 
county, Pa., Third month 20, 1892, Washington Bealer, in 
his 70th Lower Merion Friends’ 
ground. 

COOLEY.—At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Fourth month 2, 
1892, Esther Cooley, widow of the late John Cooley, in the 
87th year of her age. Interment in Friends’ burial ground 
at Pleasant Valley, Dutchess county, N. Y. 

FIRTH.—At the residence of her nephew, J. G. Ash- 
bridge, Philadelphia, on First-day, Third month 20, 1892, 
Ann M. Firth, aged 74 years. 

LEEDOM.—At the residence of her daughter, Rachel B. 
Townsend, Camden, N. J., Third month 29, 1892, Grace 
Leedom, in her 95th year. 

LONGSTRETH. On Fourth month 7, 1892, in Phila- 
delphia, Sidney E. Longstreth, in the 67th year of her age ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, held at Race street. 

PAXSON.—Fourth month 2, 1892, Jacob Canby Pax- 
son, son of the late Oliver and Jane Rankin Paxson, aged 
53 years. Interment at Abington Friends’ ground. 

REIFSNYDER.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 8,1892, 
Israel Reifsnyder, in his 87th year. Intermentat Fair Hill. 

STEPHENS.—At Wallingford, Pa., Fourth month 2, 
1892, H. Jennie, daughter of Richard C. and Fannie B. 
Stephens, in her 33d year. Interment at Valley Friends’ 
ground. 

SPEAKMAN.—Fourth month 5, 1892, in Wallace town- 
ship, Chester county, Pa., Wm. A. Speakman, aged 84 
years. Interment at Uwchlan Friends’ ground. 

STURGES.—On Sixth-day, Third month 25, 1892, Mercy 
widow of George Sturges, in her 83d year. 

TOMPKINS.—S5th of Fourth month, 1892, at 
Pa., Ella Tompkins, aged 14. Interment at Friends’ ground. 

WRIGHT.—Third month 22, 1892, Ann Wright, aged 
73. Interment from Mansfield meeting-house, N. J. 


year. Interment at 


Darby, 


No man isstrong by nature. He may have the 
possibilities of strength, but strength comes by ex- 
ercise. This suggests the value and meaning of 
temptation. Temptation affords the opportunity of be- 
coming strong in moral and spiritual things.— Leader. 


RELIGION is not bound up with, nor dependent 


upon, any institution. Cities rise and fall, languages 
are born and die, temples are built and crumble to 
ashes, rituals are created and are forgotten, but life 
and religion goon. Itis impossible for the devout 
American sometimes to wonder, appalled, 
whether the fate which has overtaken Babylon, 
Corinth, Rome, Jerusalem, may not overtake the 
cities of his own land. Perhaps. God chooses no 
people for his protection who do not choose him for 
their allegiance. “ But though the world passeth 
away, and the lust thereof, he that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever.”—Lyman Abbott 


not 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. ] 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 

“As ships meet at sea a moment together, where 
words of greeting must be spoken, and then sail 
away into the deep, so men meet in this world, and 
if need be we should cross no man’s path without 
hailing him, and giving him supplies.” My friend 
E. H.C. said to me recently : “ Will thee not write 
something for our Department?” It was but a word, 
but it has so often since presented itself to me, with 
the language, “ Oh, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as 
a hen gathereth her brood under her wings, and ye 
would not!” Then if the great city abounded with 
evils, from which be would have released them, 
should we not strive for a practical righteousness ? 
Is there not an invader in every land, that hath 
claimed more victims than war, pestilence, or famine ? 
We read in the Scriptures that no druakard shall 
inherit the Kingdom of Heaven, and, my brothers, 
are you not ina great measure guilty of this great 
woe, as long as you withhold the ballot from women? 
Now there is not one woman in a hundred, that 
would care to vote on any question but the liquor 
problem, and not until sbe is privileged to stand side 
by side, shoulder to shoulder with man, will this 

great evil be removed. 
How many of us could relate some incident of 
this great invader that hath come under our own ob- 
servation, and happy are we if we do not have to 


glean them from our own fireside. A number of 


years ago it was our privilege, in one of our Eastern 
cities, to become acquainted with one of the most 


devoted temperance workers I had ever known. 


Wherever in the city the great work of reform was 
going on, he was found in its foremost ranks. In his 
earlier manhood he had been very “ gay ” when with 
his associates, and he found that the serpent in the 
wine cup was coiling around him, and his manhood 
was becoming bound with fetters, from which it was 
hard to extricate himself, but he came forth con- 
queror, and joined the temperance band. Years 
passed, still he abstained from the intoxicating cup, 
until on visiting one of our Western cities he met 
some companions of his earlier manhood; they pro- 
ferred him the social glass,and he, perhaps think- 
ing that no harm would accrue therefrom, accepted. 
Glass followed glass,and now what did all his reso- 
lutions amount to outside of total abstinence? He 
came back to his home no more to labor with those 
with whom he had labored, but to sink lower and 
lower, for a few months, and then delirium in its 
most aggravated form seized him and he passed 
away. Could you have seen his broken-hearted wife, 
and a beautiful daughter just entering womanhood, 
and heard their lamentations, you would most as- 
suredly have said there was a serpent in the cup that 
had robbed them of a father and a protector. 


This is no fancy sketch that I have given you; all | 
around us and about us this great evil abounds. | 


Homes are made desolate, parents’ hearts are being 


torn by this insidious foe. And as long as woman is | 





excluded from exercising that power which would be 
the downfall of this great invader, those that make 
our laws are fostering that which is a degradation to 


us a8 a nation. R. A. Drxon. 
Holder, Til. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S MEETING AT HIGHLAND. 

The subject for the young people’s meeting at 
Highland, Indiana, Third month 20, was Inspiration. 
A valuable paper, prepared by an absent Friend, was 
listened to with interest. ‘“‘ Though our numbers are 
few, we are hopeful good will be accomplished.” A 
young Friend, devoted to the work of the Society, 
read a paper. 

He defined inspiration as being an infusion of Di- 
vine life in the soul. The Bible is full of examples 
of the direct communication of God to man. In 
order to get a clear conception of its teachings, we 
must study the whole Bible. In our own age we may 
be as truly inspired as any since the creation of man. 
To receive the full benefit of this, we must come into 
a closer walk with God; must be willing to lay aside 
the care of our daily life, and willing to make sacri- 
fice, if need be, even of life itseif. “I think I do 
not state it too strongly, when I say that the Society 
of Friends holds the doctrine of inspiration in bigher 
esteem than any other denomination. It is the cor- 
ner-stone of Friends’ principles. Our ministry rests 


| upon this foundation, having no other support than 


the revealed word of God. Whether this word 


| comes to us as we sit in silence, or through some 
chosen instrument imparts to us tae words of love 


which cheer and comfort as,—it is the same thing,— 
a Divine infusion.” 


FROM MARIETTA MEETING. 
A young Friend writes from Marietta meeting, 
Iowa: Last First-day, under more favorable circum- 
stances than at any time during the winter, (the roads 


| and weather favoring), though our members are 


much scattered, and some of them live at long dis- 
tances from meeting, a goodly number gathered. 
After a season of solemn waiting the silence was 
broken by B. F. Nichols. His thought was to show 
the difference between our Society and the so-called 
“ Orthodox” churches. He did not take account of 
numbers as a test of true worshippers. Asa rule in 
the churches there must be fine music, and “ flowery” 
sermons to attract the multitude. But the desire to 
be together, to worship, to sit down in the quiet and 
examine our hearts, and see if in our every-day lives 
and in our dealings one with another we were doing 
as the Christ spirit directed, is the best preparation 
for worsh p. 

Our First-day school through the winter has 
been very well attended, and a good degree of inter- 
est maintained. We have adopted the plan of taking 
a collection every three weeks ou! of the four for the 
benefit of the colored school children in the South. 


Nor farther off, but farther in, 
Such is the nature of your quest, 
They heaven find who heaven win, 
The one true Christ is in your breast. 
—J. H. Chadwick. 


Pee Le el ll a a a ee 


a. 
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LIQUORS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

At the meeting of the Joint Committee on Temper- 
ance and Intoxicating Beverages, held on Seventh- 
day, Fourth month 9th, I was instructed to present 
the enclosed petition for publication in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. At the meeting in First month 
last, a small committee was appointed to prepare a 
petition remonstrating against the sale of alcoholic 
liquors on 'he grounds of the Columbian Fair, and 
the enclosed copy was prepared and forwarded tothe 
Director General of the Fair, who under date of Sec- 
ond month 23d, acknowledged its receipt, and that 
he “ had referred the same to the Secretary of the 
World’s Columbian Commission for presentation to 
that body at its next meeting.” 

Respectfully, 
James H. Arkinson, Clerk. 


TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE WORLD'S 
COLUMBIAN FAIR, 


The Joint Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends on Temperance and Intoxicat- 
ing Beverage3, most earnestly petition you not to al- 
low any alcoholic liquor to be sold as a beverage 
within the limits of the World’s Columbian Fair, to 
be held in Chicago in 1893. 

The best interests of the Fair itself demand this; 
humanity demands it ; the highest civilization of the 
nineteenth century and the best citizens of this and 
other nations demand the overthrow of the liquor 
traffic. 

In a large concourse of people good order must be 
maintained, and personal security guaranteed, and it 
needs no argument to prove that these objects can 
be more effectively reached where all intoxicating 
liquors are absent. 

All the best products of agriculture, of manufac- 
ture, and of inventive genius are the products of so- 
ber labor, and this World’s Fair shou!d give to each 
an impetus that will be felt in all nations, and will 
influence them for years. 

As the liquor traffic prospers, useful industries de- 
cline, and as it is the foe of every trade or business 
that will be represented, we most earnestly beseech 
you to ennoble the World’s Columbian Fair, and lend 
your encouragement to the friends of humanity and 
good government in this grand opportunity which is 
afforded you by prohibiting the sale of all intoxica- 
ing liquors. 

Signed by direction of the Committee at a meet- 
ing held First month 16, 1892. 


I HAVE never known a man who habitually and 
on principle absented himself from the public wor- 
ship of God who did not sooner or later bring sorrow 
upon himself or his family.— Dr. Bellows. 


“ REMEMBER to gladden the human circle in which 
we live, to open our bearts to the gospel of life and 
nature, seizing each moment and the good that it 
brings, be it friendly glance, spring breeze or flower, 
extracting from every moment a drop of the honey 
of eternal life.” 


| 
| 








THE GENEVA AWARD. 
Our friend Aaron M. Powell sends us the following 
note from U.S. Senator Frye, of Maine, on the sub- 


| ject of the Geneva Award on the‘“‘A bama Claims.” 


The substance of it is very much the same as that 
printed last week on the authority of two other 
members of the Senate. It is proper say here, 
however, that a friend and correspondent at Wash- 
ington, J. D. M., writes us that the statements of the 
Senators are not accurate, and that he will shortly 
send us some information on the subject, explaining 
it in detail. Senator Frye’s letter to A. M. P., is as 
follows: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, } 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1892. ) 
Mr. A. M. POWELL, 

My Dear Sir: In reply to yours of March 31, touching 
the inclosed article from the “‘ British Friend,’ I have only 
to say that the $15,500,000 awarded by the Geneva Arbitra- 
tors to the United States did not cover one-tenth part of the 
losses inflicted upon the United States by Great Britain in 
building and fitting out cruisers to prey upon our commerce 
and in the encouragement thus given to the cruisers of the 
South. Not only is it not true, as stated by the “ British 
Friend,” that we were “unable to find rightful claimants for 
but 
legitimate claimants than there was money to pay. 


a large portion of the money; ” we found many more 
The in- 
surance companies were nearly all, by the bill itself distribu- 
ting the award, thrown out, and they have never received 
Very truly yours, 


WILLIAM P 


payment of their claims. 


FRYE. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

Tue Philadelphia Quarterly Meetiny’s sub-commit- 
tee appointed to visit the Valley Meeting on the 10th 
inst., were all in attendance except one, who was 
prevented by indisposition. The occasion was one 
in which the spirit of true worship was manifested ; 
the word handed forth met the witness in many 
hearts. At the close those present united in the ex- 
ercises of the First-day school. The Lesson Leaves 
for the current quarter not having been received, a 
portion of Scripture was read and considered, to the 
evident satisfaction of those who engaged in the 
service. Joseph Walker was present for the first 
time in ten weeks, he having been seriously ill and 
endured great bodily suffering. It was felt to be an 
occasion for thankfulness that he had been measuar- 
ably restored to health and to his place ia the meet- 
ing. Joseph W. Thomas, another active worker in 
Valley Meeting, met with a serious accident the day 
before by being thrown from a wagon on which he 
was assisting to place a load of trees. He was much 
bruised by the fall, but no limbs were broken. It 
will confine him to the house for the present (which 
is a very busy time with nursery men), but we trust 
he will bear the affliction patiently and have noth- 
ing to hinder a rapid recovery. L. 

—The Norristown Herald states that the will of 
Rachel W. Hallowell, of Abington, (Montgomery 
county, Pa.), widow of the late John J. Hallowell, 
has been admitted to probate, and contains a bequest 
of $1,000 to the graveyard fund of Abington Monthly 
Meeting, and also $1,000 for the general fund of the 
meeting. The former sum is “ to be invested by the 





proper custodians or trustees of graveyard fund, and 


only the interest arising therefrom to be used for the 


maintenance of said graveyard in good order and 
condition perpetually.” 


—A number of men, under charge of Cyrus Hill- 
born, are now energetically employed on that por- 
tion of the Worth estate recently acquired by the 
George School Committee. Ground is being prepared 
for oats, clover seed sown, and line fences being re- 
newed and repaired.— Newtown Enterprise. 


GEORGE FOX’S COTTAGE. 
To the Editor of The (London) Frienp. 


GerorGE Fox's cottage, or rather the moated house in 
which his father lived, and in which George was 
born, has had no existence for the last twenty years 
or more. There are those living in the village of 
Drayton who remember its demolition, and its posi- 
tion can still he traced, and also the moat by which 
it was surrounded. The paragraph [reporting the 
sale] was the work of a correspondent hard up for 
news, who, passing through Drayton, saw two 
dilapidated cottages bearing some resemblance to a 
published print of George Fox’s house, and thought 
it would do well to fill up a corner in the paper on 
which he was employed.—I am, thine truly, 

HvuGu Perkinys, 
Hartshill, Atherstone, [ England], 

22 March, 1892. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—The Somerville Literary 
Society, (the young women’s literary organization), held 
its annual meeting and reunion on Seventh-day last, the 
9th instant. The attendance of life members (graduates), 
was the largest in the experience of the Society, and much 
interest was shownin the plan of erecting a Somerville 
Hall and girl’s gymnasium. The fund for this purpose has 
been considerably increased, recently, and the meeting 
was enthusiastic in its desire to push forward the work. 
The sum in hand and promised has been increased to 
about $7,000, and though this is less than half the needed 
amount, an earnest endeavor will be made to so increase it 
that it will be prudent to break ground for the new build- 
ing this year. The literary exercises consisted of short 
papers upon the status of women in different countries, 
viz. India, Annie Hillborn, 92; Russia, Mary Janvier, 94; 
Japan, Dora Gilbert, 93; France, Edith Wilson, '95; Eng- 
land, Carrie Way, 93; America, Josephine Beistle, "92. In 
addition to these papers, Mary Willets, ‘84, read a paper 
upon James Russell Lowell. ‘The banquet then followed, 
over which Margaret Moore, '93, presided as toast-master. 
This was probably one of the best re-unions that the 
Society has held. 

The fourth annual contest for the Phenix prizes was 
held in theassembly room, Fourth month 8th. The first 
prize was awarded to John L. Carver, for the oration “ The 
Cesars of To-day,” and the second to George H. Strout, for 
the oration “The Proposed 16th Amendment to the 
National Constitution.”” These prizes have been offered 
by the Staff of Vol. VII. of the Phenix, and this is the last 
contest as arranged by them. 
Appleton, 


The judges were 
Humphries, and Furman, with E 
Fell, ’88 and J. Carroll Hayes, °89. 


Professors 


Lawrence 


The Five o'clock meeting last First-day was opened by 
a reading from Lyman Abbott, by Ellen Pyle, ’92. The 
general topic was “ The Atonement.” 


A GREAT FIELD OpEN.—“I think,” says a teacher, in a 
private letter to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, “ there 
is a great field of labor open for Friends in the educational 
world, and I wish they would enter more fully into it.” 


ABINGTON FRIENDs’ ScHOOL.—Announcement is made 
in an advertisement elsewhere of the opening of the next 
school year, (Ninth month 12), of Abington Friends’ School, 
under the charge of Louis B. Ambler. His address until 
Sixth month 20 will be 1500 Race St., Philadelphia,—as 
he is now engaged in Friends’ Central School. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The subject of 
the proposed changes in the Faculty of the University, 
which, as was stated last week, was referred to a committee 
substantially including the whole Board, (20 out of 24), 
was considered by it on the evening of the 11th instant, this 
week, and referred to a sub-committee of six who will exam- 
ine into the whole subject of reorganization, and will hear the 
Committee of the Alumni, the members of the Faculty, and 
others. There is not likely, therefore, to be any definite 
action for some time. The University appears to have un- 
dertaken, in recent years, a number of departments of in- 
struction which have not immediately proved profitable, 
and a large deficit in the finances has resulted, each year, 
which has been met by private contributions. The Depart- 
ment of Biology is one of those which is said to have been 


unprofitable in a money sense, so far, and there are several 
others. 


AGASsIz As A TEACHER.—In the Popular Science Montyly 
for Fourth month, President Jordan, of the Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, says: 

Agassiz was above all else a teacher. His mission in 
America was that of a teacher of science—of science in the 
broadest sense as the orderly arrangement of all human 
knowledge. He would teach men to know, not simply to 
remember or to guess. He believed that men in all walks 
of life would be more useful and more successful through 
the thorough development of the powers of observation and 
judgment. He would have the student trained through 
contact with real things, not merely exercised in the recol- 
lection of the book descriptions of things. “If you study 
Nature in books,” he said, ‘when you go out of doors you 
can not find her.” 

Agassiz was once asked to write a text-book in zodlogy 
for the use of schools and colleges. Of this he said: “I 
told the publishers that I was not the man to do that sort of 
thing, and I told them, too, that the less of that sort of thing 
which is done the better. 
is students. 


It is not school-books we want, it 
The book of nature is always open, and all that 
I can do or say shall be to lead young people to study that 
book, and not to pin their faith to any other.” 

He taught natural history in Harvard College as no other 
man had taught in He was “the best 
friend that ever student had,’’ because the most genial and 
kindly. Cambridge people used to say that one had “less 
need of an overcoat in passing Agassiz’s house” than any 
other in that city. 


America before. 


“Tr is a blessed condition to be so given up tothe 
Lord that be can use us; and we meanwhile be like 
the horn of the priests used in the old temple ser- 
vice. The horn was no better and no worse. It took 
to itself no praise and no blame. It was always 
ready for use, yet never went out of itself to sound 
an alarm, or give a shout of victory.” 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
JessE KING, of Norristown, Pa., has handed us a vol- 
ume of which he is the author, entitled, (in part), “ The 
Mosaic Account of the Creation Affirmed, and Silent Moni- 
tors of the Past described and illustrated, with Object Les- 
sons of each day’s Creation; together with the formation 
and coloring of rocks, and the formation of different kinds 
of coal, supported by sciences as taught and understood at 
the present day.” This will give a fair idea of the drift of 
the author’s work, and it would be quite impossible to enter 
into an analysis, here, of the wide scope of the views which 
it presents. It states that Moses wrote the book of Genesis, 
about 2,512 years after the Creation, and 1,488 years before 
the birth of Jesus. “ His four other books, Exodus, Leviti- 
cus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, were all written within a 
period of forty years after his book of Genesis.’ For the 
explanation of physical phenomena generally, J. K. goes to 
the Bible, and he construes the different passages according 
to his general plan. His book is handsomely printed and 
bound, and contains a considerable number of illustrations, 
some of them showing the world as he imagines it on the 
different “days” of the Creation, and others presenting geo- 
logical features of the Schuylkill Valley, 


the “ Ringing 
Rocks,” near Pottstown, the “ Bone Cave,” 


near Pheenixville, 

The price of the book is $2.25, and Jesse King asks us 
to say that he desires canvassers for it, whomay call on him, 
Philadel- 


on Seventh-day only, from 9 to 5, at 831 Arch St., 
phia, Room 19. 

Joseph J. Green, of London, (Address Ashmole 
8, South Hill Park Gardens, London, N. W. 
proposed issue of a book, having very great value to English 
Friends and record. The title is 
“ Quaker Records, Being a Complete Index to ‘ The Annual 
Monitor,’ or Obituary of the Members of the Society of 
Friends.” 1813, and the 
present work covers the whole of the period since that date, 
relating to 20,000 


House, 


, announces the 


others as a genealogical 


This publication was begun in 


over names, with 2,350 
memoirs, and 2,600 surnames, arranged alphabetically and 


chronologically. 


references to 


The work has ,been compiled principally 
by Herbert Poulter, late of Dover, England, and is under 
the editorial oversight of Joseph J. Green. It will be issued 
by subscription, at six shillings nett. The ‘Annual Monitor,” 
to which it will be a key, now numbers some eighty vol- 
umes, and was originally edited by William and Ann Alex- 
ander, of York, portraits of whom will be given in the pres- 
ent work. 

—A new edition of the late Frank M. Etting’s book, “ An 
Historical Account of the Old State House of Pennsylvania, 
now known as the Hall of Independence,” has been issued 
by Porter & Coates. It isa handsomely illustrated volume, 
originally published in 1876, and in the present edition, 
Frederick D. Stone, Librarian of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, has made a number of additions and has 
added a continuation, in which the events since that year, 
including the Constitutional Commemoration of 1887 are 
described. 

—Pres. Jordan, (of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University > 
has a very interesting article on Agassiz at Penikese in the 
Popular Science Monthly for the current month. In thesame 
number ex-President Andrew D. White proceeds with his 
account of the treatment the Catholic Church gave to Gali- 
leo and his discoveries and writings. Attempts have been 
made to disprove or explain away much of this persecution, 
but Dr. White’s statements are fortified by copious citations 
from authors of unquestioned orthodoxy. The same article 
tells just how far into the present century the Catholic 
Church held to the notion that the earth does not move, and 
shows that certain Protestant sects clung to the delusion 
even longer. 
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~The United States Postal Guide, containing a great 
deal of information on postal business for everybody is now 
issued monthly, and can be procured from all postmasters at 
one cent per copy. 


There is much ignorance about postal 
matters, and the 


Postmaster-General has thus reduced the 
price so as to be within the reach of all. 


FREEDMEN’S SCHOOLS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THE field of labor among the freedmen is so extended that 
much aid is still required, and constant appeals are made to 
the Christian and philanthropist. Wm. H. Futrell, a native 
of North Carolina, but now a practicing lawyer in Philadel- 
phia, has received letters from colored people soliciting as- 
sistance. 


They have raised money among themselves and 


bought the ground, but will require funds to erect a suitable 
building. The following extracts from these letters speak, 
for themselves. Any one willing to aid, can address Wm. H 


Futrell, 1702 Arch St., Philadelphia. ox Me Ba Oh 


LETTER FROM GE )RGE S. MABRY, 

Piease permit me to call the facts set forth in this 
letter to your considerate attention. 

I am a colored man, about thirty-seven years old. 
I was born a slave, brought up in Edgecombe county, 
N.C. Since the emancipation, I attended the com- 
mon private schools in Tarboro, N.C., also the St. 
Augustine Collegiate Institute under the Protestant 
Episcopal church at Raleigh, N.C., and five annual 
sessions of the Friends’ Colored Teachers’ State Nor- 
mal at Greensboro, N.C., Hon. 


B. F. Blair Superin- 
tendent. 


I have been holding a teacher’s certificate 
from different county examiners and superintendents 
for several years, and have had several town schools 
under my charge. In such positions I have been 
able to have the most lukewarm patrons admit that 
I gave general satisfaction, while I gained the good 
will and approval of those who differ with me upon 
other current matters which usually divide the 
dominant races of this section. Please excuse these 
prefatory remarks, as they are necessarily used to 
explain the remaining parts of my letter. 

As I have been trying to get a little education at 
odd times, I learn more and more of the real needs 
of my people as a race in this section. We need 
more educational facilities to train the great powers, 
moral, mental, and physical, which enter into the 
make-up of the truly strong man. And I believe 
that my knowledge of the conditions and surround- 
ing circumstances, somewhat prepares me for some 
special work as a teacher among my people, though 
my mental strength be very limited indeed. I think 
that I can do great good if I am encouraged a little 
more by some benevolent friends who have the 
means and wish to find the proper channel through 
which they can reach the most of the needy colored 
children who, if properly trained, would make useful 
citizens of this great country and be a gratifying 
monument to their benefactors, and a fortification 
more useful to our country than any revenue can 
build. 

I will now say that Iam a candidate for advice 
and means to establish a good school for the youth 
of the colored race in this part of the State. 
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Of course we have a few good public schools, but 
it will take several years, if ever, before these schools, 
managed as they are, can reclaim the youth of our 
race ; for some of the training received in some of 
these schools is a little worse than none. Some of 
the teachers in the back woods districts have but 
little education and no special training for their 
work. They are sometimes the household and farm 
servants of the land owners, and they teach or run 
the school a little while to get a little money to help 
them run their other business—sometimes to supply 
their grocery or bar with a new barrel of whiskey. 
I can recall to my mind several instances where the 
public school teacher of the spring and summer be- 
comes the public bar tender of the fall and winter. 
These and other grave hindrances, joined with the 
fact that the average colored school committeeman is 
as ignorant as the average colored election judge (both 
being selected by the same power); heis totally unfit 
to discover the real qualities of a person whom he 
has employed for several terms. Hence he is liable 
to employ a sorry teacher for several terms, or dis- 
charge a very good teacher after one term. 

We want to establish a school in this, the eastern 
part of the State, where most of the colored people 
are found. Most of the money from benevolent 
sources is distributed in the central and western part 
of the State where there are but few colored people. 
The distance to be traveled to reach these schools of a 
higher grade becomes a very important item to be con- 


sidered, and we, therefore, are not benefited by them, 

There is a great necessity for such a school. On 
either side of the Roanoke River from the Virginia 
State line to the Sounds there are thousands of col- 
ored families who are dragging out a miserable exist- 
ence under the demoralizing influence of igaorance 


and superstition. The heads of some of these fami- 
lies are utterly unable to rear up their children— 
bright-eyed boys and girls—to any degree of intelli- 
gence higher than the ordinary plantation influence 
and its ever baneful follies and vices. We want to 
send the beneficient influence of moral and intel- 
lectual training into these unwholesome homes. 

We trust that success may attend our efforts for 
such a school and that we may be encouraged to 
bulld a suitable house. We propose to encourage a 
limited number of boys and girls from a distance by 
providing free lodging, etc., for a few months with 
good families near the school. The encouragement 
then would be direct to the pupils, and it would 
have a greater influence, in years to come, with the 
pupil in controling his actions through life. 

I enclose some certificates which may go for what 
they are worth in helping you gain an opinion of my 
past engagements. I also refer you to J. E. Buxton, 
Ex-Clerk Superior Court, Jackson, N.C., B. F. Blair, 
Archdale, N. C., Prof. J. W. Moody, Guilford College, 
N. C., Hon. George H. White, State Solicitor, New 
Berne, N. C. Respectfully, 

GerorGE S. Masry. 


LETTER FROM W. H. ROBERTS. 
I am one of the committee of the schoo! bere, and 


as I am a man of children and wish to have them 
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and all the children here educated, I try to work for 
the best interest of the children. 

Now, we have begun to build an Academy in this 
little town, as we think it would benefit the pupils. 
But we need assistance. If you can appropriate 
some money for us then we will go ahead and build 
this house. 

Then the children in this district and the one 
south of Rich Square can both unite and come to this 
school. Also those that are not entitled to go to free 
school can come to this one by paying so much per 
month. These are the sentiments of the committees 
of both schools. If you can help us let me hear from 
you at once. Respectfully yours, 

W. H. Roserts. 


[W. H. Roberts has been postmaster of Rich 
Square under the present administration. W. H. F. 
wrote to a carpenter near Rich Square, for the esti- 
mate of the cost of a frame school-house large enough 
to seat 200 pupils, and received a reply that it would 
cost about $400 to complete the house. It appears 
that there are other funds which can be used to. help 
pay the teacher after the house is built. But these 
funds are so left that they cannot be used to assist in 
building the house. ] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EVENTIDE. 


THE day had passed, my work was done, 
And I rested there at set of sun, 

On the broad, low sill of the old hall door, 
Where oft I had sat in days of yore ; 

Those days of yore, so bright and gay, 

Those sunny days now far away. 

In another's life, not mine, they seem, 

As through my blinding tears they beam ; 
Those precious days of joyous light, 

When I never dreamed of the coming blight. 


But soon, too soon, the shadows came, 

And life was never again the same. 

Ah! time had changed—each year was long— 
Life seemed at best but an empty song. 

O, the weary heart and the tired brain, 

That queried deep under sorrow’s reign : 

Must the heart still ache and the tears still flow 
As down the path of life I go? 

Must life be such, Oh, Father dear, 

To fit me to live, to teach me to bear ? 


Still sitting there on the old door sill, 

I heard the low answer, “ Peace, be still.” 

Be still faint heart, why query more ? 

Let Faith be thy bark from shore to shore. 
In the silence of the starlight there 

I knew I was under God’s watchful care. 
And reverently I bowed my head, 

Asking of God that I might be fed 

With unseen food from His storehouse above, 
With manna fresh from the table of Love. 


O, the joy and peace and perfect rest, 

As I laid my head on my Saviour’s breast. 

No strife, no warfare, no fearing the rod, 

But simply yielding my all to God. 

And my prayer arises from sun to sun 

“Thy will, O, Father, not mine, be done.” 
Gilbert Dale. H. H. J. 
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LIVING OR DEAD. 
THEY are not dead to us, who keep 
Their long, unvexed, reposeful sleep 
’Neath grassy coverlets, flower-bespread : 
For love abides though graves are deep, 
And those who love are never dead. 


They are not dead while heart to heart 

Still hold communion though apart, 
The visible with the unseen, 

And faith and longing know the art 
Of bridging the wide space between. 


They are not dead who, folded fair 
In the kind Shepherd’s stedfast care 
Await our coming in sure faith, 
When we shall see them as they are 

Made yet more beautiful by death. 


But they are dead whose love has grown 
To be the ghost of love alone, 
Who meet us with averted eyes, 
And air constrained and altered tone, 
And chill and alien courtesies. 


They move, they accost us, and they seem 
Like creatures of some weary dream ; 
So dead, so lost, so all-estranged, 
The fire which cheered us with its gleam 
Into the veriest ashes changed. 


While if our dear and living dead, 
With soft, still smiles and noiseless tread, 
Should come, some day, to the old place, 
There would not be a thought of dread 
In their first rapture of embrace! 


Oh, strangely blended joy and pain ! 
Death turned to naught, and life made vain, 
Love’s shade and substance still at strife, 
Who shall decide between the twain, 
Or which is death, and which is life? 
—Susan Coolidge, in S. S. Times. 
FEMALE PHYSICIANS IN INSANE 
HOSPITALS. 
{[Dr. Hrram Corson, of Plymouth meeting, Pa., for so 
many years the advocate of women physicians for women 
in insane hospitals and elsewhere, is much encouraged by 
the interest now taken in the subject in the South, espe- 
cially in Virginia. Ina recent article he alludes to this, 
and also to the present status of the movement in Penn- 
sylvania, from which we extract as below.—Ebs. | 
Reformers are among the people of old Virginia 
clamoring for women physicians to have the care of 
the female insane in every hospital of the State. 
The success of female physicians in Pennsylvania’s 
great hospital at Norristown has reached the ears of 
Virginia’s fair women and brave men, and they are 
anxious to have their female insane treated by phy- 
sicians of the sex. It is yet scarcely two years since 
the first movement was made bythe Staunton Vindi- 
cator in favor of the reform which has worked so 
well in other States, and especially in our Norristown 
hospital, under the care of Dr. Alice Bennett and her 
assistants, the only hospital in the world where the 
female insane are wholly under the care of women 
physicians. In all other hospitals in America, where 
the old system of superintendent management pre- 
vails,—a most pernicious system which should be 
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speedily abolished,—the female physician is an as- 
sistant to the superintendent, a mere subordinate, 
annoyed and embarrassed, in her management, by 
him in a majority of cases, in this State and others. 
Even in our State, which inaugurated this reform, 
and which has so strongly exemplified its import- 
ance in the success achieved by its great southeastern 
hospital, the Harrisburg hospital, and other ones in 
the State, wherever a female assistant is found. 

In the three State Hospitals at Danville, Warren, 
and Dixmont, superintendents have so befogged the 
minds of their trustees as to cause them to be satis- 
fied with their management, even in the face of the 
numerous charges of mismanagement. 

I have already said that it is scarcely two years 
since the editors of the Staunton Vindicator took a 
manly, decided stand in favor of women physicians 
for the female insane poor, and so earnestly have 
they presented the need of them as a matter of deli- 
cacy and of justice to the sex, and so spontaneously 
were they supported by other leading newspapers in 
their humane work, and also by the highest ladies of 
the State, that the trustees of the Staunton Hospital 
elected Miss C. L. Haines, M. D., and so well did she 
perform her duties, that despite the howling of su- 
perintendents, and in defiance of their evil forebod- 
ings, she was reélected last year. Several of the 
most prominent newspapers of the State came to the 
aid of the Vindicator. To the ladies of the State, of 
all political parties, the great importance of the re- 
form, even if regarded merely as a matter of decency 
and humanity, demanded their codperation and sym- 
pathy, and so warmed the hearts of the women of 
Virginia and enlisted them in the war against male 
physicians, having medical care of their female in- 
sane, that legislators were called on to do justice to 
women. 

When, therefore, the Legislature was in session 
duringthe past winter, the Hon. G. W. Kinour, of 
the House of Delegates, introduced a bill for the 
passage of a law to compel trustees of hospitals for 
insane females to appoint women to have medical 
care of them in every State Hospital. It would make 
this article too long were I to speak of the ridiculous 
objections urged by those opposed, or to quote the 
noble utterances of the honorable delegate who led 
and those who aided the reform. 

Suffice it to say, that armed with the facts pre- 
sented by the trustees of Norristown and Harris- 
burg hospitals and the favorable testimony given 
by them and others from this and other States of the 
success of women physicians in hospitals for the in- 
sane, the honorable delegate passed the bill through 
the House by an almost unanimous vote. Butit was 
lost in the conservative Senate, though it received 
there 19 votes as against 26 opposed to it. The num- 
erous editorials and contributions to the leading 
newspapers of the State gave the cause currency and 
support, and awakened the spirit of humanity, every- 
where, to carry on the reform year after year until 
success shall be reached. . . . 

And now let me ask in what newspaper in city or 
State of Pennsylvania, excepting only the Public 
Ledger, has there appeared a single article calling 
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upon the trustees and superintendents of the hos- 
pitals at Danville, Warren, and Dixmont, to give to 
the insane of the sex imprisoned there, the great 
boon for which they long—women physicians to care 
for them, to whom they may unbosom themselves of 
their sufferings, and receive proper medical treat- 
ment? Has the whole State,during these last twelve 
years, been indifferent, regardless of this wrong? 
I answer no. To Montgomery county the honoris 
due of the only movement to carry the reform to 
these hospitals—and against that movement every 
trustee and superintendent of these institutions 
made aggressive war. In the winter of 1888-9, our 
young Senator, Hon. Henry R. Brown, and our Rep- 
resentative, Hon. Theodore Bean, brought before the 
Legislature, “bills” to confer the entire control of 
these Hospitals to the Boards of Trustees and to 
make it imperative on them to appoint women physi- 
cians for the female insane. We scarcely hoped for 
success at that season ; as the movement was so new, 
the ignorance of the majority of the legislators in 
relation to the management of the hospitals so 
great, and the denunciations and misrepresentations 
of superintendents who hastened to Harrisburg to 
oppose the bill so unremitted day after day, yet one 
of the bills was passed through the House, and so 
bravely did our members stand to their work that a 
deep and widespread interest in the subject was 
produced throughout the entire State. 

The most effective argument against the bill was 
that there was no appeal for its passage from the 
State Medical Society, or even a numerous body of 
people. 

But much was affected by our representatives in 
awakening our citizens to the subject, 

I have omitted to say that a pamphlet entitled a 
“Plea for the Reorganization of Laws Relating to 
Management of the State Hospitals” had been laid 
on the desk of every member ef the Legislature, 
that all might be informed of their defects. 

Therefore, as the medical societies had not de- 
clared their feelings on the subject, and that fact had 
had an influence against Messieurs Brown and Bean, 
the “Plea” was laid before many of the County 
Medical Societies during the year of 1889; and the 
societies of Montgomery, Bucks, Berks, Cnester, Le- 
high, Northampton, Schuy!kill, Mifflin, Bedford, 
Somerset, Perry, Lycoming, and Westmoreland 
passed resolutions in favor of both reforms—namely, 
to confer the entire management on trustees, as at 
Norristown, and to have female physicians for the 
insane of the sex. 

The State Society in 1890 passed similar resolu- 
tions, but unfortunately, neglected to appoint a com- 
mittee to memorialize the Legislature for the passage 
of a law to secure these reforms. 

Thus matters remained until the meeting of the 
last Legislature, when our Senator, Hon. A. D. 
Markley, M.D, armed with the proceedings of the 
State and County Medical Societies, introduced a bill 
which combined both reforms. He soon discovered 
that he was confronted§$by a Senate whose members 
had been greatly prejudiced by the vigilant superin- 
tendents and some of their deluded trustees against 
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-But we are not discouraged. 


the reforms which he asked. The chief officers, too, 
of the Senate and House, friends of the superinten- 
dents, were with them; but he was not disheartened, 
and being alive to the importance of the work, en- 
tered upon it with a determination to succeed if 
possible. 

Again the superintendents were daily at work 
with denunciation against and misrepresentation of 
any management by trustees and medical care by 
women physicians. 

As time wore on and our member’s facts and rea- 
sons were presented, one senator after another came 
to see the great need of these reforms, so that when 
the subject came fairly up for consideration some of 
the leading members took part with Senator Mark- 
ley in the discussion against what seemed to be a 
great majority of the Senate; but as he more and 
more plainly and effectually laid the subject before 
them and held up to their views the success of the 
Norristown hospital, where trustees manage, and wo- 
men physicians care for their unfortunate sisters, 
their views changed, and our Senator had the great 
satisfaction to see it pass through the Senate by a 
handsome majority. 

He did not stop his work there, but had it placed 
on the calendar of the House, without its going to a 
House Committee. 

Here I pause. Why, of our five members in the 
House, there was asingle one to earnestly advocate it, 
I do not know. Had Representative Bean been 
there the result would doubtless have been different. 
Senator Markley is 
He has nobly performed his 
Honor to whom honor is due. 

Hiram Corson. 


confident of success. 
work. 


One of the greatest of human attainments is the 
economical utilizing of that which we already have. 
We go a-hunting for new resources because we waste 
so many of those already in our possession.—S, S, 
Times. 


Peruaps the most valuable result of all education 
is the ability to make yourself do the thing you have 
to do when it ought to be done, whether you like it 
or not; it is the first lesson that ought to be learned, 
and however early a man’s training begins, it is 
probably the last lesson that he learns thoroughly.— 
T. H. Hucley. 


Mvcua has been claimed for whiskey as a valuable 
agent to ward off disease in many forms. Asked re- 
cently by a representative of the New York World, 
as to its value as a preventive of the prevailing 
grip, Dr. George F. Shrady, an eminent medical au- 
thority, of this city, is reported as saying: “Whiskey 
is never good to ward off anything. Good food is 
the best means with which to ward off disease. To 
dose with whiskey is like adding shavings to the fire, 
There is no physical, mental, or moral excuse for a 
man’s drinking whiskey as a preventive of disease.”’ 
Dr. Shrady’s emphatic and timely testimony should 
be influential in helping to dispel the popular but 
mischievous whiskey delusion. —National Temperance 


, Advocate. 
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THE SLAVERY OF “ FASHION.” 


Miss WILLARD says that it must be remembered that 
until woman comes to her kingdom physically she 
will never really come at all. Created to be well and 
strong and beautiful, she long ago “sacrificed her con- 
stitution, and has ever since been living on her by- 
laws.” She has made of herself an bour-glass, whose 
sands of life pass quickly by. She has walked when 
she should have run,*sat when she should have 
walked, reclined when she should havesat. She has 
allowed herself to become a mere lay-figure upon 
which any hump or hoop or farthingale could be 
fastened that fashion-mongers chose; and ofttimes 
her head is a mere rotary ball upon which milliners 
may let perch whatever they please—be it bird of 
paradise, or beast, or creeping thing. She has be- 
draggled her senseless long skirts in whatever com- 
bination of filth the street presented, submitting to a 
motion the most awkward and degrading known to 
the entire animal kingdom ; for nature has endowed 
all others that carry trains and trails with the power 
of lifting them without turning in their tracks, but a 
fashionable woman pays lowliest obeisance to what 
follows in her own wake; and, as she does 0, cuts 
the most grotesque figure outside a jumping-jack. 
She is a creature born to the beauty and freedom of 
Diana, but she is swathed by her skirts, splintered by 
her stays, bandaged by her tight waist, and pinioned 
by her sleeves until—alas, that I should live to say 
it !—a trussed turkey or a spitted goose are her most 
appropriate emblems. 

A lady reporter tells us that she had the curios- 
ity to ask the weight of a bead-trimmed suit, and 
found it greater than the maximum weight carried by 
soldiers in our late war, “including accoutrements, 
ammunition,and all.” She reports the present situa- 
tion as follows: ‘‘ No pockets, no free use of the 
lower limbs for her who is ‘in style,’ and,‘ they say’ 
that skirts are to be lengthened—already they must 
touch the floor; and trains have come back, and— 
perhaps—hoops !” In conclusion, this sensible woman 
suggests that “a committee of our most capable and 
honored sisters be chosen and instructed to give us a 


costume for walking and for working.”— The Brother- 
hood. 


A SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 
Tue York, Pa., Daily of Fourth month 9, contains an 
account of the celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of 
the marriage of Josiah and Sarah M. Lippincott, at their 
home in this city, (122 N. 11th Street), on the 5th of Fourth 


month. The account, signed “ D.,” says: 

“The children of this couple are all living, and with 
their children were present except one son, whose home is 
in the West. Among the guests was one of the bridesmaids 
of sixty years ago; another, the sister of the bride, is still 
living, but too feeble to be present. The presents were 
marked as souvenirs 1832-1892; lovely flowers were also 
given, among them orange blossoms from friends in Florida. 
Two handsomely bound books, the Bible and Testament of 
the Oxford print, were also among the gifts. The groom of 
this remarkable couple has passed his eighty-fourth mile 
stone and is still engaged in business, not having missed 
one day on account of sickness during the entire winter. 
The hands of the bride, who has passed her eightieth mile 


stone, are never idle, but always busily engaged with knit- 
ting or other fancy work. Oh, what a beautiful old age! 
May our Heavenly Father, who has so mercifully cared for 
this aged couple through all these years, still watch over 
them till the sun of life has set, and they have passed to a 
brighter and more beautiful home.” 


; NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


‘Our DumB ANIMALS” for March, publishes a list of 263 
new branches of the “Parent Band of Mercy,” making a 
total of 11,947. The object of these “‘ Bands,” is ‘‘ to teach 
and lead every child and older person, to seize every oppor- 
tunity to say a kind word, or do a kind act that will make 
some other human being or some dumb creature happier.” 

—An American consul in France reports that the road 
system of that country (the most perfect system in the 
world) “ has been of greater value to the country as a means 
of raising the value of lands than have the railways. In 
France every market cart, with its broad tire, is a road- 
maker.’’—The Century. 

—The Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture is mak- 
ing vigorous efforts to exterminate the gypsy moth,—a pest 
which now threatens the gardens, orchards, shade and forest 
trees of that State. Thus far the gypsy moth (Ocneria dis- 
par) has been found in a few towns only, in the eastern part 
of the State, notwithstanding all published reports to the 
contrary. The report of the Board for 1891 contains a col- 
ored plate of the gypsy moth in several stages of growth | 
and also scenes of its ravages, reproduced from photographs 
Copies will be sent free to any interested person upon appli- 
cation to the office of the “ Gypsy Moth Department,” State 
Board of Agriculture, Malden, Mass. 

—From the Royal Nurseries for Ireland, John Thorpe 
of the World’s Fair Bureau of Floriculture, has received in- 
formation that two cases, containing 1,550 plants, have been 
shipped to the Fair. The announcement came through 
Alexander Dixon & Co., whe maintain the nurseries. Mr. 
Thorpe believes that his floral display will eclipse anything 
of the sort which the world has ever seen. 

—One of the attractive features of the Australian ex- 
hibit at the Chicago Fair will be tree ferns from Sydney, 
New South Wales. These have always been a popular ex- 
hibit at London expositions. Chief Samuels has been as- 
sured by Authur Renwick, commissioner for New South 
Wales, that a number of rare specimens will be sent. The 
ferns vary in height from eight to fourteen feet. At the 
close of the Exposition, many of them will be given to the 
park commissioners of Chicago. 

—It is proposed to cast large blocks of glass to be used 
in building purposes. This glass will not be transparent, 
but will admit light in places where a window cannot be 
inserted.— Exchange. 

—The Pundit Iswara Chandra, who died recently in 
India, was noted as having been more influential than any 
other single individual in securing the abolition of the sut- 
tee, or burning of widows on the funeral pyres of their 
husbands. For forty years the Pundit was a famous prose 
writer in Sanskrit and Bengali.— Christian Advocate. 

On the occasion of his seventieth birthday, which he 
celebrated on the 3d inst., Edward Everett Hale received 
the following tribute of esteem and admiration from John 
G. Whittier : 

** Never fails thy heart to greet 
Nople deed with warmest beat, 
Hands of want and souls in pain 
Have notsought thy door in vain. 
rhou hast kept thy fealty good 
To the human brotherhood.” 
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—Lady Blake, wifeof Sir Henry Arthur Blake, Gover- 
nor of Jamaica, proposes to establish a marine biological 
station near Kingston, capital of the island, as a memorial 
to Christopher Columbus. Prof. Huxley and Sir John 
Lubbock are among the English scientists who approve the 
project. 

—The ocean steamer of these days is a wonderful thing. 
Those now building for the Cunard Company are to be 
600 feet long, 65 feet beam, of 14,000 tons measurement and 
with engines of 30,000 horse power. They are to make 
not less than 21 knots in the open sea. The White Star 
Line is about to build two steamers still larger and faster. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A pispatcH from Jackson, Miss., on the 11th, reports 
great floods in that State, especially along the Tombigbee 
river. ‘“ This river is not large enough in the dry season 
to float a small steamboat, but to-day it is ten miles wide. 
Its valleys is extremely fertile, and is thickly populated. 
All of the plantations along its border for four or five 
miles are submerged from five to twenty feet. It was ten 
feet higher than during the great flood of 1847, previous 
to which time nothing like that had ever been seen there. 
In many instances, so rapidly did the river rise, small ca- 
bins were swept away, and whole families with them.” 
Seventy five negroes are known to have been drowned, 
and the bodies of more, it is believed, are under the wa- 
ter. “Travel is greatly interfered with, and in some in- 
stances trains have ceased to run altogether. The first 
through train of the Illinois Central for 2 week passed 
here to-day.” 


Tue Government crop report, issued on the 9th inst., 
indicates the average condition of the crop throughout the 
country on April Ist as 81.2 per cent. In three years out 
of the last ten the condition has been lower at this season. 


THE State election in Rhode Island took place on the 
6th instant and was earnestly contested, the vote was much 
the largest ever polled. The Tariff was the main issue. 
The Republicans elected their candidate for Governor, D. 
Russell Brown, and other State officers, and majorities in 
both branches of the Legislature. 


THE 160th birthday of David Rittenhouse, the astrono- 
mer, was celebrated on the 8th inst., at the third annual 
reunion of the Rittenhouse Memorial Association in the 
old Mennonite Church, Germantown. A number of ad- 
dresses were made. 


THE mother of Frances E. Willard cast her first vote at 
the Evanston, II1., school election last week. She is now 
90 years old. 


NOTICES. 


*,.* The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Boarding House 
Association will be held at 1623 Filbert street, on Fourth- 
day afternoon, Fourth month 27, at 4 o’clock. The com- 
pany of contributors and all interested Friends is very 
much desired. CLEMENT A. WooDNUTT, Clerk. 


*.* A Circular Meeting will be held at Woodlawn, Va., 
Fourth wonth 24, 1892. 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under care of Western 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will be held at Doe Run 
meeting-house, on First-day next, the 17th inst. All in- 
terested are cordially invited to participate. 

E_MA M. PREsTON, Secretary. 


*.*The regular meeting of the Young Temperance 
Workers of 17th St. and Girard Ave., will be held on Sixth- 
day evening, Fourth month 22, 1892, at 8 o’clock 


*,* The next meeting of Bucks First-day School Union 
will be held at Buckingham on Seventh-day, Fourth month 
23, at 10.30 a. m. 

Friends and others interested are cordially invited to 
attend. The train leaving Philadelphia (Ninth and Green 
streets), at 9.05 a. m., will be met at Lahaska station by 
conveyances for any desiring to come that way. 

BARCLAY EYRE, ! 
FLORENCE J. KIRK, } Clerks. 

*,* The Semi-annual Meeting of Abington First-day 
School Union will be held at GWynedd meeting-house on 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 16, at 10 o’clock a.m. All in- 
terested are cordially invited. 

JAMES Q. ATKINSON, } 


ANNA MOooRE, j Clerks. 


*,* Circular meetings in Fourth month will occur as 
follows: 


17. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 


*,* The united evening meeting in Philadelphia is held 
at 4th and Green streets during Fourth month, at 74 0’clock’ 
All are urged to attend them. 


*,* A Temperance Conference under the care of Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will be held at 
Makefield Friends’ meeting-house, Dolington, on First-day, 
Fourth month 17, 1892, at 2.30 p. m. All are invited to 
attend. MARGARETTA B. LONGSHORE, 

Clerk, pro. tem. 


*,.* A Temperance Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will be held at 
Providence meeting-house, Media, Fourth month 17, 1892, 
at 2.30 p.m. All are invited. 


Jos. P. PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* The semi-annual meeting of Concord First-day 
School Union will be held at West Chester, Pa., on Sev- 
enth-day, Fourth month 16th, to convene at 10a.m. All 
friends of First-day School work are earnestly invited to 


be present. E. J. DURNALL, Clerks 


Mary L. YARNALL, } 


*,* First-day School Unions in Fourth month occur as 
follows: 


16. Concord, Pa. 
Abington, Pa. 

23. Western, Pa. 

30. Bucks, Pa. 


*,* Engagements during Fourth month at Park avenue 
meeting-house, Baltimore : 

8. Illustrated lecture, Dr. Benjamin Sharp, of Phila- 
delphia, “A Summer in Greenland,” for the benefit of Chil- 
dren’s Fresh Air Fund and Friends’ Free Kindergarten, 
Aisquith street. 

15. Literary and Social Circle. 
29. Literary and Social Circle. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Fourth month occur as fol- 
ows: 

19. Western, London Grove, Pa. 

21. Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 

23. Westbury, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

25. Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting, Lincoln, Neb. 

26. Concord, Wilmington, Del. 

27. Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 

30. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 


*,* In order that Friends from a distance and those 
from within the limits of our own Yearly Meeting may 
find suitable accommodations at the approaching annual 
session, it is desired that all Friends who can accommodate 
such gratuitously,give timely information to the committee, 
likewise such as can furnish board, and the terms for same. 

Address : Chas. E. Thomas, 1841 N. 12th St.; George 
Watson, 723 N. 8th St.; Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain St ; 
Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th St.; Mark Baner; Wm. W. 
Birdsall, 152 N. 15th St.; Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall 
St.; Emmeline L. Moore, 1114 Mt. Vernon St.; Joseph M. 
Truman, Jr., at Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St. 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 2212 Wallace Street. 


HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
e. Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS | 44 worth 0 street. 172 N. 10th St. 


Notice We are pleased to inform our patrons 
“~* and the public generally of the arrival 
of a full assortment of Fashionable Goods, as well as 
neat and plain fabrics,—suitable for Friends’ wear. 
Reasonable Prices. GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Merchant Tailor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Phila , Pa. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—Latest U S. Government Food Report. 
RoyAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall S*., N. Y 


oe If You Havean Eye 


Best Carpets at Lowest Prices. for beauty you can appreciate our efforts in the wall 
aper line. 100 samples mailed for 8 cents. Prices, 


We have an elegant assortment of all kinds of car- 6 to 5 cents a roll. 
pets, 1 by only the very best manufacturers. The | A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila, 
prices are low, and we guarantee to give satisfaction | 
in all particulars. 


eee nD THOMAS & co, |S F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
1206 Market street. | = WALL PAPERS, 


Pe — —— | Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 
For Dry Goods emai 
ee ; WINDOW SHADES. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S | 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 
MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT | 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- | 


~—  — zz 
“=DRY GOODS—|| £ a 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- | 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, | 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made | 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, Etc. 


Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 

needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. | BLAIR’S KEYSTONE STATIONERY 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS OF ALL GRADES. 

as the stock is among the largest to be found in the PENCILS, PENS, INKS, AND MUCILAGE. 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to BLANK BOOKS AND A GENERAL LINE OF OFFICE 


STATIONERY 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- | $28 ARCH ST., 
tes of goods. | John A. Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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J ARVIS- CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . ji - 1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 
properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half 
yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, 
running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


For Sale at Swarthmore, Pa. 
A modern 12-room, stone house, on corner lot, 100x190 feet ; 
excellent location. 
Also a number of building lots, six or eight minutes’ walk 
from Station. For particulars apply to C. E. OGDEN, Room 714 
Girard Duliting. 5 Broad and Chestnut streets. 


S Per Cent. = SEMI-ANNUAL 
CHEROKEE COUNTY, (KANSAS,) 
REAL ESTATE BONDS. 


Long experience in loaning funds in South- 
eastern Kansas. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY COMPANY. 


WRITE TO BANK OF 
H. R. CROWELL, 
Columbus, Kansas. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


Capital Paid in, . $2,049,550.00 
Surplus, 800,000.00 


fiers at par and interest its 


AND 


PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


cured by first mortgages held in trust by the Unit 

many of New York, avd further secured by the «ar 

vius of the Fquitable Mortgage Company. Denominations as 

$300, $500, $1,000 and $5,000. Purchasers of our Mortgages and 

Le beptures obtain 
Av’ PLE FIRST MORTGAGE SECURITY 

LARGE CORPORATE GUARANTEE 
PROMPT PAYMENT AT MATURITY. 


Benj. Wilkinson, Vice-Pres. 


6 PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES | 


Chas. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
| GUARANTEED MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURES 


A good record of 20 years, in a prosperous locality, 
commend these securities to careful investors. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


(Successor to CONARD & FORSYTHE), 
940 DREXEL BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


- MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected 

Surety furnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLEY,Sec. and Treasurer 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis 
John B. Love, 
John Lucas, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
A .Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R Gill 
Thos. A.Gum mey, 


8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Khoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 
E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton edit 


INVESTORS 


Should get information about our 


GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGES 


DEBENTURES 
GUARANTEED 
CERTIFICATES 


WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
WE HAVE HAD 
21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid at maturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 
$15,535,027.00, 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 
) any security that we do not absolutely con 


PAYING 


Maria aria P fing cto ts we now have are as secure as any we 


nd pay more interest than any we have 

“11 ule JASt ten years. We can refer to the leading banks 

in New ‘York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super 

vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. 


| J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York. 





